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Ir was a bad day for kite-balloon work ; first, because the air was 
not clear and the visibility was bad, and second, because there 
was an uncomfortable wind blowing, and the balloon was jerking 
and swaying and lurching at the end of its long tether, making it 
hard for the observers to keep a steady eye on such targets as they 
could pick up, and still harder to plot out angles and ranges on the 
map spread on the table sticking out from the side of the basket. 

But hard fighting was going on, and the line was getting badly 
hammered, so that every balloon which could get up was in the 
air, and every observer was hunting for hostile battery positions, 
directing the fire of our guns on to them, and doing all they could 
to lessen the shell-fire that was pouring down on our infantry in 
their scanty trenches. At times a swirl of mist or cloud came down 
and shut off the view altogether from the balloons; but they hung 
on, and stayed aloft waiting for a clear and the chance to observe 
a few more rounds the moment they got it. 

In one balloon the two observers had been sitting aloft for 
hours, after an early rising and a hurried breakfast. They had 
only been having fleeting targets at intervals as the haze cleared, 
but any danger of becoming bored was removed by the activities 
of a certain anti-balloon gun which did its best to shoot them down 
whenever it could get a sight on them, and by the excitement of 
watching out for an air attack whenever the low clouds came down 
and offered good cover to any Hun airman who cared to sneak 
over above them and chance an attack. 

When a blanketing mist crawled down over the target again, 
one observer swore disgustedly and spoke down the telephone. 
The second kept watch round and listened to the one-sided con- 
versation. When it finished, the first observer turned to the map. 
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‘ This is unp'easant, Dixie,’ he said, pointing to a spot onit. ‘We've 
lost the hill out there.’ 

‘Lost the hill!’ said Dixie disconsolately. ‘Don’t talk to me 
about losing. I’ve lost interest ; and if this cussed gas-bag doesn’t 
stop turnin’ round like a drunk teetotum, I’m goin’ to lose my 
breakfast next.’ . 

‘It’s clearing a little again.’ said thé other cheerfully. ‘ Hope 
so, anyway. I want to finish that battery off. Can you see what 
the line’s doing ?’ 

‘Seems to be mainly occupied absorbin’ Hun high explosive,’ 
said Dixie. ‘They don’t look to be enjoyin’ life down there any 
more’n I am—an’ that’s not enough to write to the papers about.’ 

‘There they go!’ said the other. ‘Spot that flash? Let’s get 
on with it. The P.BI.1 down on the floor there want all the 
help we can give ’em.’ 

‘ You’ve said it, Boy,’ remarked Dixie, and turned to his spotting 
again. 

Both were hard at work five minutes later passing orders down 
to the guns, trying to pick up the burst of their shells, work out 
corrections, and pass them down again, when there came a whistle 
and a how! and a loud, rending c-r-r-rack / somewhere above them. 

‘See here Boy !’ said Dixie. ‘This is gettin’ too close to be 
pleasant, as the turkey said about Christmas. Can’t we find 
where he’s located and p tch a few back at him? I’m about tired 
of perchin’ up here being made a cock-shy of.’ 

‘Wait a bit,’ said Boy. ‘I’m almost finished with this other 
battery. Maybe—— Look out! Here she comes again!’ 

‘Look out! retorted Dixie, when the shell Lad howled up and 
burst in a cloud of filthy black smoke not more than a hundred 
yards away and on their level. ‘ Pleasant prospect to look out at. 
Hades! Here’s another. Say, Boy, this is geitin’ too hot, as 
Casabianca said to the burnin’ deck. He’s got our elevation all 
rig}.t, and if we don’t change it he’l] get us next, for sure.’ 

The closeness of the shot had been observed below, and, after 
a brief telephoned talk, the balloon was hauled rapidly down a 
thousand feet. Another shell crashed angrily above them as it 
went down. 

The next hour was a highly unpleasant one to the two observers. 
The ‘ anti’ gun was plainly out to down them, and kept pitching 
shell after shell with most discomforting accuracy all round them. 

2 Poor Blanky Infantry, 
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The winch below hauled them down and let them soar up to all 
sorts of varying elevations in strenuous endeavours to cheat the 
gunners, while the two observers did their best to pick up targets 
and lay their guns on to them, and the anti shells continued to 
scream up and burst about them. Several times the explosions were 
so close that it appeared certain the envelope must be holed, and 
the observers stopped work and waited with held breath to dis- 
cover whether they were sinking and if they would have to jump 
for it and trust to their parachutes. But the balloon held up, and 
the two continued their shoot. It was unpleasant, highly un- 
pleasant ; but the hard-pressed infantry wanted all the assistance 
the guns could give them, and the guns wanted all the help air 
observation could give; so the observers held on. and chanced 
the shells. and kept their guns going on such targets as they could 
pick out of the dull light and grey mist. 

It must be admitted that, as the time dragged past, the strain 
began to tell on the tempers of both men. The only respite they 
had from the continued torment of the anti-balloon gun was when 
the mist closed down on them ; and then the strain was in no way 
lessened, but altered only to that of watching out for an attacking 
enemy. 

And that looked-for attack came at last. There was a sudden 
and urgent call on the telephone from below, and both men strained 
their eyes out through the lifting haze to the next balloon in the 
line and, with an instinctive fumbling at the fastening of their para- 
chute harness, made ready to jump. But what they saw held them 
spell-bound for a moment. The next balloon in the line was being 
attacked. It was overa quarter of a mileaway ; but the silhouette 
of a plane could clearly be seen swooping down on the defenceless 
balloon, flashes of fire spitting and streaking from his guns as he 
came. The two balloon-men leaped over the edge of the basket, 
One plunged down the regulation distance, his parachute fluttered 
open with a shimmer of gleaming silk that looked exactly like a 
bursting puff of white smoke, began to drop down in wide pendulum 
swings. But with the second man’s parachute something pleinly 
had gone wrong. Dixie and the Boy, clutching the sides of thcir 
basket and ste:ing horror-stricken, gasped as they saw the little 
figure go plunging plummet-wise hundreds after hundreds of feet . . . 
hundreds . . . thousands ... and still the parachute followed 
in a solid unopened black dot. The balloon was near 3000 feet 
up when the man jumped, and he and the parachute went down 
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3000 feet, as a stone would drop down a well. Dixie and the Boy 
watched fascinated, tried to turn their heads or shut their eyes— 
and couldn’t. 

When it was over, Dixie spoke hurriedly. ‘Come on, kid! Over! 
Or it’s our turn next.’ 

But to watch a parachute fail to open, and the next instant to 
trust your life to the proper working of your own, is rather a severe 
test, and it is little wonder that both Dixie and the Boy waited 
another second watching and waiting before leaping over. They 
saw a lick of flame flicker along the top of the attacked balloon, 
die down, flash out again—and then caught sight of the Hun scout 
wheeling and heading for their balloon. The winch below was 
hauling down with frantic haste; but there is little hope of pulling 
down a K.B. 3000 feet in anything like the time it takes a fast scout 
to cover 500 yards, and the Boy, taking a gulping breath, was on 
the point of jumping, when Dixie clutched at him and cried— 
croaked is a truer word—hoarsely at him. The new act of the 
drama was begun and ended almost quicker than the first. Out 
of the grey mist another plunging shape emerged, hurtling straight 
across the path of the enemy scout, its guns streaming fire, clattering 
a long postman-knock tat-tat-tat-tat. The enemy machine swerved 
violently, missed collision by bare yards, swept round, thrust his 
nose down and tried to dive away. But the other machine was 
after him and on him like a hawk after a pigeon, clinging to his 
tail and pelting fire at him. A gust of sooty black smoke puffed 
from the leading machine, a spurt of flashing fire followed, 
and it went diving headlong with flame and clouds of smoke 
trailing after. 

‘ Boy,’ said Dixie unsteadily, ‘I’ve mighty near had balloonin’ 
enough for one mornin’s amusement !’ 

The telephone was calling, and the Boy turned to answer it. 
But before he spoke there rose to them again the shrieking rush 
of an approaching shell —a rush that rose to a shriek, a bellow, and 
ended in an appalling crash that sent the balloon reeling and jerking 
at its tether. Again both men fingered the parachute harness 
buckled about them and stared up intent and uneasy at the swaying 
envelope above them. Before they could decide whether it was 
hit or not, another wailing yowl heralded another shell ; another 
rending crash, another leaping cloud of black smoke just below 
them, the shriek and whistle of flying fragments up past them, 
told of another deadly close burst. Choking black smoke swirled 
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up on them, and the Boy began to shout hurriedly into his 
telephone. 

‘Tell ’em the basket’s shot full of holes,’ said Dixie, ‘and my 
parachute’s got a rip in it big enough to put your fist in. And 
tell——’ 

The telephone-receiver jerked away from the Boy’s ear. ‘ Dixie,’ 
he gasped, ‘ we’re—we’re adrift ! ’ 

Dixie took one swift look over the edge of the basket. ‘ You’va 
said it,’ he drawled, ‘ an’ that ends the shoot, anyway.’ 

‘Should we jump for it ?* asked the Boy hurriedly. 

‘If you feel like it, go ahead,’ said Dixie, ‘ but not for mine, 
thank’ee. My parachute’s shot up to glory, an’, anyhow, we’re 
driftin’ back over our own lines. I’d as soon stay with her till 
she bumps.’ 

‘I think she’s dropping,’ said the Boy. ‘The shell that cut 
the cable, maybe, holed the gas-bag, and she’ll come down with a 
run. 

‘We’re comin’ down all right,’ said Dixie philosophically, ‘ but 
not fast enough to hurt. You jump if you like. I’m goin’ to 
hang on and pull the rippin’-cord when she’s near the floor.’ 

But the remembrance of that other observer, falling like a bullet 
beneath an unopened parachute, was too close to encourage the 
Boy to leap, and the two waited, hanging over the edge of the 
basket, watching the ground drift past beneath them, trying to 
gauge how fast the balloon was coming down. It fell slowly, very 
slowly, at first, losing height so gradually that it was hard even to 
say it was losing. It began to look as if the two were in for an 
easy and comfortable descent without leaving the balloon. Then 
plainly the rate of descent began to quicken. The ground began 
to swirl up to them at an alarming speed; the balloon, which had 
up to now been drifting so smoothly that its movement could hardly 
be felt, started to lurch down in sickening swerves and drops and 
swings. 

‘Boy,’ said Dixie seriously, ‘I dunno you hadn’t better 
chance it an’ jump. Looks like this ol’ sausage was punctured 
bad, an’ I’m gettin’ to think she’s goin’ to phut out quick 
an’ go down wallop. S’pose you jump, an’ I hang on to her. My 
parachute——’ 

‘Take mine!’ said the Boy quickly. ‘Id as soon stay with 
her,’ 

‘Nothin’ doin’,’ answered Dixie. ‘Parachute jumps is no 
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popular pastime of mine at the moment, an’ I don’t mind ownin 
to it.’ 

So both waited, Dixie with his hand on the ripping-cord, both 
with their heads over the side, their eyes fixed on the passing ground. 
There was a strong wind blowing, and as they came closer to the 
ground. they began to discover the surprising speed at which they 
were travelling, to feel a good deal uneasy about the crash with 
which they must hit solid earth. The balloon was falling now 
at dangerous speed, and, worse, was coming down in a series of 
wild swings and swayings. 

‘The wood !’ shouted Dixie, pointing out and down. ‘ Better 
crash her in it, eh ?’ 

‘Go on,’ answered the Boy briefly. 

The next minute was rather a nightmare—a wild impression 
of a sickening plunge, of tearing crackling noises, of breaking 
branches, of a basket jerking, tossing, leaping, falling, bouncing 
and falling again, and finally coming to rest amongst the crashing 
tree-tops, hanging there a moment, tearing free and falling. and 
bringing up completely with a bump amongst the lower branches, 
while the envelope settled and sagged and flopped in another 
crescendo of cracklings and rippings and tearings on top of the 
trees. The two clung for dear life to their basket ; were jerked and 
wrenched almost from their grip a dozen times; hung on expecting 
every moment to be their last; felt the basket at last settle and 
steady, and cease to do its best to hurl them overboard. 

They climbed over, caught stray cords, and slid thankfully to 
firm ground. ‘Did it ever strike you, Boy,’ said Dixie, ‘ what a 
pleasant thing a lump of plain solid dirt under your feet can be ?’ 

That ended their adventure so far as the air was concerned. 
But it cost them an hour’s tramp to find a main road and discover 
where they were; and another hour to tramp along it to a fair- 
sized town where there might be an inn or hotel. A mile-stone 
on the roadside gave them their whereabouts and surprised them 
by the distance they had drifted back. 

They set their faces east and began a steady tramp. The road 
was rather crowded with a stream of French civilians all moving 
west, and, as they walked. the crowd grew closer and more solid and 
showed plainer sizns of haste and anxiety. There were no troops on 
the road ; it was wholly filled with civilians—-women and children 
and very old men for the best part, all laden with bundles or pulling 
or pushing or driving vehicles of every sort and description. 
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There was a cow dragged behind an old woman and a child, a 
huge bed: mattress bundled and roped on its back ; a perambulator 
piled high with clothing and blankets. and witha baby nested down 
in the middle of the pile; an old man leading a young child and 
carrying a birdcage with two full-sized chickens crammed into it ; a 
decrepit cart and still more decrepit pony, with a load of furniture 
that might have filled a pantechnicon; a family, apparently of 
mother and five children of descending ages and sizes, but each with 
a bundle hugged close; an old bent woman tottering a step at a 
time on two sticks.—All trailed along wearily in a slow drifting 
mass ; and all. except the very young children, were casting uneasy 
glances over their shoulders, were evidently struggling to put as 
many paces as possible between them and their starting point. 
Dixie and the Boy knew well what it all meant—merely the 
evacuation of another village that had come within shell-range of 
the Hun, or was near enough to the shifting battle-line to make it 
wise to escape before all in it were engulfed, made prisoners. and 
set to slavery in the fields on starvation rations for Hun task-masters, 
or, worse, deported, torn apart, child from mother, weak from strong, 
helpless from helpers, and sent to far-off factories or the terrors 
of an unknown fate. The French and Belgians have learned their 
lesson—learned it slow and hard and bitterly—that it is bad to be 
driven to leave all they own on earth, but infinitely worse to stay 
and still lose all, and more in the ‘ all ’ than mere earthly possessions. 
Dixie and the Boy tramped slowly against the tide of refugees 
and drew at last near to the town from which the stream was 
pouring. It was all very pitiful, very cruel. But worse was to 
come. The road was one of those long main national route high- 
ways common in France, running straight as a ruler for miles on 
end, up hill and down dale. The roofs of the village were half a 
mile away, and suddenly, over these roofs, an aeroplane came skim- 
ming. It flew low, and it flew in a bee-line along above the wide 
straight road ; and as it flew there sounded louder and plainer the 
unmistakable ac-ac-ac-ac of a machine-gun; there was plainly to 
be seen a stream of spitting fire flashing from the flying shape. It 
swept nearer, and the clatter of its guns sounded now through a 
rising wail, a chorus of shrieks and calls and sharp screams, and the 
cries of frightened or hurt children. The gun shut off abruptly as 
the machine swooped up ; burst out again in a long savage tattoo 
as it curved over and came roaring down in a steep dive. In the 
road there was a pandemonium of screams and cries : a wild turmoil 
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of figures rushing hither and thither, flinging down into the ditches, 
scrambling over them and fleeing in terror out over the open fields. 
As the machine dived the two observers could see the streaking 
lines of the tracer bullets, hear the sharp cracks and smacks of 
explosives hitting the ground—and other things. They could only 
stand and curse in impotent rage, and the Hun machine, with a rush 
and a roar, spat a last handful of bullets over and past them and 
was gone on down the road. The two stood and watched its 
graceful soaring and plunging, listened to the steady rattle of its 
guns, swore savagely again, then turned to help some of the shrieking 
women and crying children about them. But next moment another 
distant tat-tat-tat made them look up to see another black-crossed 
machine, and then a third, leap into sight over the village and 
come tearing down above the road. Dixie and the Boy both filled 
the few intervening seconds trying to hustle the fear-stricken 
villagers off the road down into the cover of the ditches, behind 
carts—anywhere that might be out of reach of the bullets. But the 
new-comers had gone one better than bullets for fiendish destruction. 
As the first one approached a black blob fell away from it, and 
next second there was arending crash, a leaping cloud of smoke ana 
dust whirling and eddying up from the road. The machine roared 
over and past, with her machine-gun hailing bullets down the 
road, and far down the road came another billowing cloud of smoke 
and the crash of another bomb. The third machine followed close, 
also machine-gunning hard and also splashing bombs down at 
intervals, one falling with horrible effect fairly in a little crowd of 
women and children clustered under and behind a country cart. 
The cart was wrecked, and the horse and half of the women and 
children. ... 

The two observers gave what help they could, their faces white 
and their hands shaking and their ears tingling as they worked. 
The whole scene after the passing of the destroyers was heart- 
rending and pitiful and far too horrible for description. And the 
cruel part of it was that it was all such useless destruction, such 
wanton savagery, such a brutal and wilful slaughter of the innocents. 
The low-fliers were too close down for there to be any possibility 
of their not knowing well what they were shooting and bombing. 
There was not a sign of a uniform on the road ; it was packed with 
what, clearly and unmistakably, was a crowd of refugees, of help- 
less women and children. It was hard to imagine what the 
Huns hoped to gain, what object they could have had in such 
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indiscriminate murder ; but, object or no object, its happening is a 
matter of cold history. 

It was growing late when the two observers, continuing their 
journey, saw a distant aerodrome, made their way across the fields 
to it, explained themselves, and were offered dinner first, and then 
transport back to their unit. 

The two told their tale of the day while they waited with the 
squadron for dinner to be served. It was dark by this time, and an 
annoying delay came before dinner in the shape of an order to put 
all lights out, and in the droning approach of some enemy bombers. 
They passed somewhere overhead, and the machine-gun defences 
fired a few streams of ineffectual bullets up at them. One bomb 
whistled and shrieked down and burst noisily a few hundred yards 
from the drome and others farther afield. The pilots and the two 
observers were collected again just outside the door of the mess 
listening to the distant drone of the Hun bombers, watching the 
flicker and jump of gun flashes on the horizon and a red glare that 
rose in a wide steady glow from one or two points. It was an un- 
pleasant reminder of the trying time the Army was having, of the 
retreat they had made, of the stores and dumps that had been fired 
to prevent the enemy taking possession of them. ' 

One of the pilots—-a youngster of under twenty, with two wound- 
stripes on his cufi—laughed suddenly. ‘That Hun bomber just 
about rounds off a complete day of frightfulness for you two fellows,’ 
hesaid. ‘ You have had a lively time, one way and another.’ 

“We have,’ said Dixie. ‘I’ve had thrills enough for this day to 
fill a boy’s adventure library full an’ overflowin’.’ 

“Too many for me,’ said the Boy, ‘ when I think of watching 
that man go down with an unopened parachute.’ 

“It was worse seeing that Hun come down the road,’ said Dixie, 
“and bein’ able to do nothin’ to stop him. An’ when I think of that 
mother with a dead baby, an’ that kid—a girl—about five year old, 
that an explosive bulle-——’ And he stopped abruptly. 

There was silence for a minute, broken by the young pilot. 

“Speaking of thrills,’ he said, and laughed again, ‘there was a 
paragraph—some of you will remember how we grinned over it. 
Wonder if I could find the paper? It would tickle you diving 
balloonatics especially. I'll see,’ and he disappeared into the mess- 
room and began to hunt round with an electric torch. 

He found the paper and brought it out and read the paragraph 
by the light of his torch. It was headed ‘60,000 Thrills,’ and it 
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ran:1 ‘A Blanktown cable received by the Chief Representative 
for Blancountry, states: At an aquatic carnival, held by the Big 
Stone Swimming Club at Light Falls. there was an attendance of 
60,000. The proceeds go to the Soldiers’ Fund. Prince Walkiyick 
—known as Alec Walker the Middle Seas sprint champion—dived 
from a height of 200 feet into the water. He was two seconds in 
the air and thrilled the spectators with his exploit.’ 

“Good Lord !’ said the Boy helplessly. 

‘Thrilled the spectators,’ repeated Dixie ‘ Thrilled . . . well, 
if that doesn’t take it.’ 

The young pilot was laughing again, long and immoderately, 
and some of the others, looking at the two observers’ faces, had to 
join him. 

‘Sixty thousand spectators, you said,’ the Boy was beginning, 
when he was interrupted by a distant boom—boom—boom. 

“Huns bombing Blanqueville again,’ said the young pilot. 
‘More women and kid casualties. I suppose.’ 

Dixie was cursing, low but very intensely. ‘If those spectators 
are out for thrills——’ he said, and looked to where a red glow was 
beginning to rise in the sky over Blanqueville. 


1 Except that names are altered, the paragraph is reprinted here word for 
word as it appeared ina daily paper and was read by thousands of men in the 
line at the time of the first retreat in the spring of 1918. I have the cutting 


now.—B. C. 
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HOME FROM A GERMAN PRISON CAMP. 


A prison lager is a rumuur-breeding place, A word from a sentry, 
or, more often, from an assistant censor, or, occasionally, from an 
imaginative officer, and in a few hours we had a substantial rumour 
bearing the semblance of truth. In my time the subjects of these 
airy nothings were two: the prospective internment in Holland of 
the eighteen-month prisoners, and the Swiss Commission. I was 
interested in both; in the first because of my admiration of the 
cheerful fortitude with which the old ‘ gefangeners’ had stood their 
long term of imprisonment , in the second because I hoped to get 
away myself. Once upon a time—towards the end of ’16 they said 
—-a commission of Swiss dovters had gone round the camps and 
summoned the sick to Constance. When they arrived there, most 
of them had a sight of the promised land aud were then, to their 
great annoyance, turned down. A brutal procedure it seems to me ! 
In September ‘17 it looked as though this game were about to begin 
again, for a number of rejects were again summoned, this time to 
Heidelberg, for re examination. Rumours that this was about 
to take place had been going round for some time, but when it 
actually happened the lager hummed like a hive of bees. The 
recently wounded and sick had to wait, however, until December 
for their turn. On the 3rd, without waruing, papers were given 
out to be filled in with the usual particulars, and with the cheering 
heading ‘ Austausch Station Konstanz.’ Two days later we were 
off. 

At five o’clock on the morning of the 5th, a real Christmas-tree 
morning with crackling frost aud drifting snow, we left the giaring 
arc lamps of Augustabad Layer bebind us. ‘Those of us who were 
not able to walk froze in a sort of hotel omnibus as we drove to the 
station at Neu Brandenburg. We were about twenty inal!. Then 
began a Jony and tedious journey of two days in trains that stopped 
at every station. ‘Transport does not go express,’ they told us, 
One might have been pardoned for expecting that men sick enough 
to be exchanged would have been made exceptions of. For my 
part, I found the journey most trying, at least on the first dav, when 
I was attacked by train sickness. A friend of mine {ell ill on the 
second dav, and every one of the party was utterly weary when we 
reached Heidelberg. But we were possibly on our way to Switzer- 
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iand, and much might be endured for the hope of that ! The whole 
way we travelled in second-class carriages with an armed guard to 
each compartment. There was no room to lie down, and the sentries 
had to stand, or sit on our hand luggage. We were nominally under 
the care of a fussy Herr Leutnant Schmidt, who travelled in comfort 
himself, and troubled not at all about us. 

About noon on the first day we came to the Stettiner Bahnhof, 
Berlin. Here we had to change and make our way across the city 
to the Anleiter Bahnhof. The cripples, after much calculating 
on the part of the futile Herr Leutnant, who counted us and the 
droskies out loud half a dozen times, were put into cabs aid driven 
across. The old coachman on the box pointed out th. important 
buildings as we went along. Our route took us across the Unter 
den Linden, past the Brandenburger Tor, and along the Wilhelm- 
strasse. The Reichstag and the Foreign Office were pointed out to 
us as carefully as to any party of tourists. I had visited the city 
in pre-war days, and was therefore deeply interested in the contrast 
between its gay prosperity of that day and its present sad, poverty- 
stricken appearance. Here were no bustling throngs of stout 
Germans, no hurrying taxis. The city was comparatively deserted ; 
traffic was reduced to a mere trickle. The streets had an uncared- 
for appearance, the horses were painfully thin, and the people 
seemed dejected. Your German of peace days usually wore a 
confident air, and was a trifle over-keen : to-day he has a look of 
strain and long suffering. The children distressed me: they were 
so thin and pale and had such large bright eyes. They were lively 
enough ; indeed they were the only people who took any notice 
of us, except the girls in the shop windows, who smiled pleasantly, 
and one old man, who stood on the curb and growled ‘ Englander,’ 
as though it were a term of reproach! At the Anleiter station we 
passed through a refreshment room full of German soldiers ; not a 
word of comment. Here, after we were juined by the rest of our 
party, who had been marched in fours across the city, headed by 
the Herr Leutnant, we had lunch: soup, a plate of chopped vege- 
tables, and a wee piece of meat. We were asked if we would have 
beer ‘eer? Yes, rather’: but it turned out to be a deplorable 
substitute of which no one could drink more than half a glass. As 
suon as we got into the train we had a good meal from our own 
stores! We were all well provided with food, for we knew how fatal 
it was to trust to promises that our boxes of conserves would come 
“gleich.” It has often happened that an officer changing camps has 
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been separated from his stores for weeks and compelled to live on 
the charity of his fellow prisoners. 

Late at night we were turned out at a grimy station called Bebra, 
where we spent several hours in a wooden shed furnished with bare 
tables and forms. There we met a crowd of our Tommies and old 
seamen on their way to Mannheim for examination. Hot water 
was provided, so that we could make ourselves a meal, and at seven 
in the morning we began to move off again, in fours. Half-way 
down the platform the Herr Leutnant made the belated discovery 
that we had not had coffee, so he halted us there on the frozen open 
platform until the coffee was fetched. We accepted the drink 
politely, but we cursed him in our hearts. Lunch on the second day 
was in the waiting-room at Frankfurt-am-Main. It cost ussix marks 
a head, and consisted of an anemic soup, a small piece of fish (it 
was a ‘ fleischlos ’ day, we were told), potatoes, and a cup of coffee 
substitute. It was the best this once rich city could provide. Let 
it be recorded, however, that here I saw a stout German—the only 
one in eight months. He had the appearance of an excess profits 
munition maker, such as one sees caricatured frequently in Jugend 
and Kladderadatsch. From Frankfurt to Heidelberg we had a 
peculiarly uncomfortable ride, packed in old-fashioned square sort 
of carriages—dug-outs, I imagine—lit by a miserable night-light. 
But we had our precious food boxes with us, and the Swiss 
Commission ahead. 

By the time we reached our destination we were all worn out, 
Nevertheless, we were taken before the Kommandant to give par- 
ticulars again, and to be searched. It was a refinement of cruelty 
to keep sick men, who had spent two days in trains, out of bed 
until nearly eleven o’clock while these formalities were gone through. 
Again it was an instance of that sheer lack of consideration for the 
helpless which seems to mark the German everywhere. Even- 
tually we were allowed to go to our quarters, such as they were. 
I was conducted to a wooden hut reserved for the sick. They called 
it a ‘Kranken Baracke,’ but it was the last place I should think 
of putting wounded men into. It was empty, save for beds and 
cupboards, when I arrived, and my heart sank as I gazed round 
the room. I asked which was my bed. ‘ Alles,’ seid my guide, as 
he retired and left me alone in the dismal place. So, like Goldy 
Locks, I tried every one (there were a dozen), but found none ‘ just 
right!’ On the contrary they were all wrong. There were no 
springs to them, and the mattresses were stuffed with torn-up 
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newspapers, chiefly Frankfurter Zeitungs and Berliner Tageblatts. 
After I had tried mine in various positions I came to the conclusion 
that it contained a number of Vorwdrts, so aggressive was it. 
Blue checked sheets, musty blankets, and hard packed pillows 
completed the furniture of the beds. One thing I was glad to notice 
—we had the business side of the stove turned towards us. That 
stove was placed so as to heat two long rooms which were really 
parts of the same hut. It had only one door, however, and that, 
luckily, on our side. Whether the fellows on the other side got 
warm depended on our stoking, and, of course, they were not able 
to cook. Well, I got into bed and spent an amusing half-hour 
listening to the comments of my friends as they entered the hut. 
Few of us slept much, because of the cold and the unyielding nature 
of the beds, and ten o’clock next morning found us huddled beneath 
our blue checks looking out on a hopeless dawn. 

About eleven, we were summoned to the billiard-room to listen 
to a speech of welcome by the Kommandant, a picturesque old fellow 
with a curly moustache and beard. He apologised for the dis- 
comfort we should have to put up with, as the lager was overfull, 
but in a few days there would be room for all in the caserne, where 
it was more comfortable. He then made a series of remarks, each 
beginning ‘ Es ist verboten,’ and told us it was useless to attempt 
to escape, because all who had done so had been recaptured. He 
was going away for a few days, but he hoped we would have as good 
a time as the circumstances allowed. That over, we browsed or 
hopped around to find out how the camp lay and what were its 
resources. Its situation was beautiful. The caserne overlooks 


‘Old Heidelberg, a fine town 
Of ancient majesty,’ 


and, all things considered, I am inclined to go on : 


‘No prison camp in Germany 
Is half so fair as she.’ 


Within the area of the camp there were the caserne—the main 
building—an annex of a dozen huts, a hockey field, and an exercise 
ground rather like a large circus ring. At five o’clock each day 
the last-named was closed, the time being announced by the blowing 
of a toy horn which made the most ridiculous little sound. The 
same instrument blew ‘appel ’ twice a day, and certainly I much 
preferred it to the blaring bugle of Augustabad. There was very 
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little military parade about Heidelberg. The guard was composed 
of jolly old boys in coal-scuttle helmets, and most of them wore 
beards: they ‘seemed more in keeping with the Christmas-tree 
Germany of ’70 than with the boastful creature of to-day. The 
officials, too, were pleasant enough. While one of them was search- 
ing me I said to him, ‘ You are a very good detective.’ ‘Do you 
think I like doing this? It is my duty.’ Not quite catching what 
he said, I carelessly replied ‘ Yes,’ whereat he looked so hurt that I 
apologised. He then told me how he hated ‘ this Sherlock Holmes 
business.’ On one uccasion we became so cold in our hut that we 
wrote to the Kommandant demanding extra coal: it was sent 
immediately. 

Then there were our friends the French. We had a little dark 
Frenchman as our orderly, a smiling, hard-working fellow. He 
had, like most of his fellow countrymen, a profound « contempt for 

‘la stupidité Bosche.’ One day he smashed the wooden foot-board 
of a bed: he merely grinned and said, ‘ Oh, ce n’est rien, c’est 
Bosche.’ Another of them, who worked in the conserve room, 
whispered to me the first time I set eyes on him, ‘ Jusqu’au bout, 
Monsieur, les Anglais, n’est ce pas?’ When I replied, ‘Sans 
aucune doute,’ he smiled in a comradely way all over his face. I 
loved those Frenchmen. They had raised a wonderfully good 
orchestra conducted by a well-known violinist, and once a week 
they played to uscharmingly. Another production of theirs was 
the Cinema. Both the machine and the pictures were of the most 
primitive sort. Sometimes the latter resembled nothing so much 
as a rain-storm with blurred figures mopping and mowing through 
a veil of mist. And the stories : melodramas of the crudest descrip- 
tion. But the comments of the audience were more amusing than 
the pictures themselves. If you unwarily wandered into view with 
your hat on, you were greeted by cries of ‘ Chapeau, chapeau,’ and 
‘ Assis, assis.’ Kissing (on the screen) met with ‘ Assez, assez,’ and 
a picture of a German hero pouring out a drink for his lady with 
‘Ersatz, ersatz.’ The appearance of the bad man always evoked 
murmurs of ‘ Ah, le vilain,’ and when he was finally discomfited, 

‘A bas le vilain. C’est fini,’ followed by a burst of enthusiastic 
applause. 

Then there were long talks over a bottle of Madeira or a cup 
of real coffee, many compliments to be exchanged, and on Christmas 
Eve the swearing of eternal friendship. When eventually we wera 
passed by the Commission, our French friends rejoiced with us, 
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‘Bon pour la Suisse?’ ‘Non, pour l’Angleterre.’ ‘ Ah, c’est 
magnifique.’ But what impressed me most about the French was 
the clarity of their views on the war and its significance. One of 
them explained at great length, and in an extremely interesting 
way, how the French and the British are much more akin in every- 
thing except mere race than are the British and Germans. We 
were both products of an older civilisation and a finer, which we 
must defend to the last against ‘les barbares.” So we patted one 
another on the back and resolved, on behalf of our respective 
nations, to prosecute the war ‘ jusqu’au bout.’ 

But to continue my story. The long-expected Swiss Commission 
dropped out of the clouds one day, and we were summoned to 
attend it at nine o’clock of a fine Tuesday morning in mid-December. 
A subdued excitement pervaded the company of candidates. 
There were about ninety of us to be examined, and when I turned 
up at ten I found a long queue starting at the billiard-room door 
and winding down the stairs into the passage below. As each of 
the examined came out he was besieged with questions, ‘ What 
luck? Are they decent ?’ and so on. I found out that one of 
the doctors was a stout jovial Swiss, so when I entered the room 
I manceuvred round until I secured him as my examiner. In two 
minutes it was over, and I was dismissed with the whispered 
assurance, ‘It is all right,’ from the German attendant. I dia 
not know whether to believe him or not, but on the whole I thought 
I might, as I had seen a sympathetic gleam in the eye of my Swiss. 
We were not actually told the result, but those who had failed to 
pass were informed of the fact ! 

On Christmas Eve, less than a week later, the list came out. 
To my horror my name was missing. I set off at once to the 
Kommandantur with another alarmed officer to see the Herr Major. 
He looked up the list, and told us we were for England! ‘Bon 
pour l’Angleterre ? Incroyable!’ But so it was. There was 
only one little fly in the ointment: a party had already been 
waiting for six weeks to go home, and though the Swiss party was 
to leave next day, there was no saying when we should go. Never- 
theless we held a dinner to celebrate the occasion. By the exercise 
of considerable ingenuity we managed to draw up a menu of nine 
courses. I fear it was a piece of ‘eye-wash,’ for the dinner was 
not nearly so substantial as the menu card. It was, however, not 
altogether unworthy of the occasion, though a heavy mortgage 
on our precious stores, These had already been seriously depleted, 
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gladly enough, by the arrival of the Cambrai prisoners. About 
forty arrived one night and a batch of the same number a few nights 
later. They were ravenous. For several weeks they had been 
starving on German rations, eked out only by sardines at five marks 
the box, which they were allowed to buy at Karlsruhe, their first 
camp. We fed them with pleasure, and had the extra satisfaction 
of making them our legateos for parcels when we left, fortunately 
for them quite soon. . 

The Swiss party left on the 26th, expressing the hope that we 
might not be long in following. We felt a little forlorn when they 
had gone, but all that was changed the very next day, when we 
got orders to move. We were accordingly searched again, person 
and baggage, and addressed by the Herr Major. He hoped we 
should soon be home, and he wished us to leave Germany with a 
good impression. The good, impression business did not start in 
earnest, however, until we reached Aachen. As far as that town 
we travelled in the usual transport way—in second-class carriages 
stopping at every station—for a day and a night. Those sickening 
tram journeys! This was my third, and each as trying as its 
predecessor. But with Aachen all was changed. 

Changed indeed: Aachen was so different from other places 
in every way that I begin to doubt whether I am not the victim 
of my imagination as I look back on it. We had clean sheets, a 
beautifully kept building (a Technical School) to live in, si:ters 
to wait on us, and almost enough to eat. One day, in fact, we had 
meat twice. What did it mean? There were over 200 men there 
too, and they were highly amused at the sudden change in their 
treatment. To me it was rather pathetic. If it was a deliberate 
attempt to conciliate us, it showed a childish ignorance of elementary 
psychology, while if it was really consideration for the tick con- 
centrated there, it merely revealed by comparison the brutality 
of a rigid system which couid not modify its transport for wounded 
prisoners. 

One blot on Aachen’s fair escutcheon was made by the pastor. 
On Sunday evening some of us accepted his invitation to a service 
arranged by him, thinking, good easy souls, that parsons, like 
doctors, sank their national prejudices while on duty. The service 
was held on the landing, and the congregation sat on the stairs, 
All went well until the middle of the sermon, when the pastor, 
speaking through an interpreter, suddenly said, 4 propos of mutual 
misunderstanding, ‘Your English people at home think that 
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Germany is beaten to her knees by starvation. She is not, as you 
see for yourselves. ...’ Here the interpreter stopped, and we 
began to shuffle in our seats, for the pastor was speaking with very 
unministerial heat; but, fortunately, he was stopped by his 
assistant. He was interfering with the good-impression work, 
and I saw him later in the evening being taken severely to task 
by the sister-in-chief for his maladroitness. 

On New Year’s Day—a happy new year for us—we boarded 
our train, a pukka Red Cross train. More good impressions. I[ 
had gone into Germany lying on a bony stretcher covered with 
dirty blankets: I came oué snuggled down in a bed with clean 
sheets. I got into it as soon as | entered the train, and tbere I 
stayed until I reached Rotterdam the following night. On the 
way we passed thruugh the outskirts ut deserted Antwerp. Nothing 
could have been more melancholy than the sight of this once bus: ling 
city, scarcely touched by war, but humiliated by German occupation, 
The desolation of war was far more apparent to me here than at 
Arras, for example, for that city, scarred as it is, is redeemed by 
its setting in the midst of a still active battlefield. Another sight 
which moved me deeply was the first glimpse of the sea. I realised 
as soon as I saw it how intimately an Englishman’s thoughts and 
emotions are bound up with it: everyone in my carriage seemed 
to share that feeling. 1 think we felt that we were once more in 
touch with home, even though what we saw was only the estuary 
of the Maas. But the culminating point of the jourvey was the 
crossing of the frontier. It was » moment eagerly longed for. It 
meant virtual freedom. When at last it arrived, shortly after 
we had passed through the last trenches and barbed wire, first a 
stir and then a cheer ran down the length of the train. Soon after, 
we ran into Rosendaal, and there were Dutch soldiers instead of 
German, Dutch men and women and children, and, at last, some 
English women there to welcome us. Just to see them was delight- 
ful: for it is to be remembered that all of us had been through a 
longish period of sickness without the ministrations of our own 
women folk, which are in themselves so great an alleviation of the 
sufferings of the wounded. Besides, the monastic character of 
our life in camp had given us a thirst for the companionship of 
women and children such as, perhaps, none of us had experienced 
in sucn intensity betore. At the best, a prisuner’s existence is 4 
poor thing: but imprisonment carries with it this consolatioa— 
it teaches one the richness and fulness of the ordinary everyday 
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life of the free man. Here was our foretaste of freedom, and sweet 
it lay on the tongue. At that moment began the absorbingly 
interesting occupation of picking up the threads of that same 
everyday life. 

At Rotterdam we were put on board a Dutch East Indiaman, 
the Sindoro by name, which, with two smaller sister ships, was to 
take the party across. The ship was well adapted for the work, 
and everyone was very comfortable. Dutch sisters looked after 
the sick. I had the luck to have a cabin to myself. a tiny space 
about seven feet by four, which was my very own territory for the 
time being. I could lock myself in there if I liked, and lie in bed 
all day if I wished. Privacy, a precious thing I had not enjoyed 
for months, was mine once more. It is impossible to convey to 
those who have never been imprisoned how precious every moment 
of liberty was to us. No barbed wire, no arc lamps shining in 
on one in bed, no ‘ appels ’ night or day, no ‘ pikelhaubes,’ no bugles, 
no Bosches; only the cheerful sounds of our own men marching 
or stumping along the deck overhead, or breaking out into 
spontaneous song, and England just across the water ! 

We were five days on the way, however. We did not mind, 
though we strained at the leash. The emptiness of the North Sea 
was slightly depressing to one who had crossed it often in happier 
times, but we knew it must be so, and the inshore traffic was re- 
assuring in its volume. The German ‘man in the street ’ believes 
that Britain is starving, and though we did not believe that story, 
we did not quite know what to expect on this side. We came to 
anchor in Boston Deeps—the Clayhole I think they call it—and 
there lay-to until the morning of the fifth day. From that time 
we were in the hands of our own people. Bluejackets had us 
transhipped to tenders in a business-like way to the accompaniment 
of the purring of cinema cameras. The Tommies enjoyed this 
part of the show hugely. 

The fens are not the most exciting of scenery, but they gave 
us enormous pleasure as we steamed up to Boston. Chubby- 
cheeked children and well-fattened cattle held us fascinated. For 
a time we were gross materialists, delighting in healthy physical 
existence as it is in England. And as we skipped along in our 
Red Cross train I, for one, felt more and more nearly the impression 
of the strength and solidity proper to our little country. For, 
however stoutly one may stand out in the enemy country against 
the influence of its power, it makes itself felt in time. Our faith 
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in England, ever so slightly shaken by months in Germany, was 
now confirmed and strengthened by the first sight of our native 
land and the first breath of its free air. 

London completed our satisfaction in the wealth and strength 
of Britain. The remembered dullness of Berlin threw up into strong 
relief the buoyancy which London still, in the fourth year of war, 
maintains, and I venture to think there was not a man in the whole 
party but felt a thrill of pride in England as he drove through the 
welcoming crowds at St. Pancras in the evening of January 7th. 
True it is that ‘ he little knows of England who only England knows’: 
and certainly a few months as a prisoner of war will do as much as 
years of colonial travel to convince the ‘ gefangener ’ that England 
is the best country in the world, and to deepen in his heart the 


inarticulate patriotism to which he is born. 
H. W. Lippte. 
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FROM A COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS, 


I someTIMES wonder whether the popularity of autograph-collecting 
is not partly due to the latitude it affords in arrangement. There 
are so many possible mechanical divisions, and they all break down 
so completely. If we try to catalogue under dates, or subjects, or 
nationalities, we frequently find that the interest which would be 
enhanced by the juxtaposition of two letters is lost by our own arbi- 
tary ordering. And this is part of the fascination of the game, for 
it allows the individuality of the collector freer scope than he gets 
in other lines of country. The boundaries are vaguer than in most 
hobbies, just as the personal element is more pronounced. For there 
are many examples of the same coin, or print, or book, or postage 
stamp, but no quite identical repetition of a letter. Our ewe lamb 
keeps its value in its owner’s eyes, even if other people have a larger 
or woollier specimen of the same breed. 

My own preference in arrangement is for what I may call the 
family order—that is, a rough division, which allows as much linking 
together as possible of kindred people and ideas. For instance, I 
possess a letter written to Sir Theodore Martin, given by him to me, 
from D. G. Rossetti, which is of peculiar interest. Both he and 
Martin were bringing out translations of Dante at the same time, 
and he speaks fully of it; he also asks Martin’s good offices in relation 
to the MSS. of a certain young man who is not promising merely in 
the ordinary sense, but destined to do great things—a son of Admiral 
Swinburne. Now it seems fitting to me that Rossetti should be on the 
same page as Martin, and that his sister’s letter about her brother’s 
death should be on it also, with a note too from Miss Ingelow, to 
whom Miss Rossetti’s letter was addressed and by whom it was 
given tome. But if I had had a letter from Millais or Burne-Jones 
speaking of Rossetti, I should probably have put him under artists. 
Perhaps it is as well that none of us are likely to have an epistle of 
Leonardo da Vinci to place. 

There is also the question of how to set about the forming of a 
collection. We cannot hope to get far without buying, and if so, 
where and how? Now here I have much less besitation than in the 
matter of arrangement. If we buy, let us determine not to do so on 
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the cheap. Few except experts can tell a forgery; a good expert 
will own that sometimes he is uncertain, and he is not ashamed to 
tell us so. My own knowledge is so limited that I almost always 
go to one or two dealers whom I can trust, and to whom I am pre- 
pared to pay a fair price. They will sometimes give a guarantee to 
take back a letter at the purchaser’s wish, or to exchange for the 
same value. I had a genuine letter in which a genuine signature had 
been inserted ; the MS. itself was, I suspect, a draft that had never 
been signed. The document was worth what I gave for it as a buyer 
—let us never forget that a buyer’s price is quite a different thing 
from a seller’s price—but it required too much explanation when 
the collection was shown, and after some years I tired of it and 
changed it where I had originally bought it, in a quite satisfactory 
way. Obviously, no dealer would treat a casual purchaser with 
this consideration, and it is well to stick to one or two good and 
reliable experts, and make it worth their while to help the collection. 

There is also the question of buying at sales, a danger to the 
amateur as a rule, as he is up against the dealers. I prefer to buy 
at a sale through a dealer and to pay his commission. I think it 
is both cheaper and safer. I know people who buy old paper by 
the sack in the hope of finding treasures. I should never be sure 
of recognising them, and I believe it better policy to pay for an 
expert’s knowledge. It will be objected that this cautious method 
robs collecting of its romance and excitement. Let me fervently 
protest that the lap of fate is never empty. This summer, it will 
be remembered, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge moved into 
fresh premises in New Bond Street. They generously inaugurated 
their reign by lending their rooms to the exhibition of the work of 
the Disabled Sailors and Soldiers, giving the services of their staff to 
the work of cataloguing. Svonafter this, they had a great sale of 
autograph letters, at which it was hopeless to think of bargains. 
I was unable to attend it, but marked a lot containing items of 
Charlotte Bronté’s writing, which I commissioned one of the best- 
known dealers to buy forme. The description of the lot was vague, 
and I had no high expectations but considerable pleasure when I 
heard that I had secured it for twenty-two shillings, for the price 
was very low for anything genuine of Charlotte Bronté’s in these 
days. The evening when I opened the packet I shall never forget. 
I found a mutilated letter in the third person ; a page of another, 
fully signed ; an early autograph inscription from a book ; her mar- 
ried name in her autograph attested by her husband ; and a comic 
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drawing supposed to be by her as a schoolgirl. I saw from a typed 
letter which was included that both these autograph letters had 
been published ; an examination of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life showed me 
that I held in my hand the original letter written by Charlotte from 
Emily’s death-bed, asking Dr. Epps for his advice. The letter was 
too vague and too late to be of use; Emily died, I think, within a 
few days of Charlotte’s sending it. I can never look unmoved at 
the sheet of paper that has so much concealed passion on it, Poor 
Charlotte, watching Emily’s dying flame, is a tragic figure. I can- 


not forbear quoting one passage : 
‘Dec. 9th, 1848, 


‘Her resolution to contend against illness being very fixed, 
she has never consented to lie in bed for a single day—she sits up 
from seven in the morning till ten at night. All medical aid she 
has rejected—insisting that Nature shall be left to take her own 
course. . . . The patient has hitherto enjoyed pretty good health, 
though she has never looked strong, and the family constitution is 
not supposed to be robust. Her temperament is highly nervous: 
she has been accustomed to a sedentary and studious life... .’ 


What a picture of desperate obstinacy it conjures up ! 

But I would wish to emphasise the fact that even in these days 
ata widely advertised sale, you may get a genuine bargain—if 
you are not looking for it ! 

I started this paper with a desire to show how curiously one 
finds in letters selected at random links with each other and bear- 
ings on our own times. ; 

Here is Mrs. Thrale, during her second marriage, on the subject 
of War and Cooks, so burning in these days : 

‘Brynbella near Denbigh, 
*N. Wales, 21 May, 1803. 

‘Dear Mr. Ropson,—You never come to see your Country 
Friends, though I think every spring when it renews other matters— 
renews our Hopes. At present indeed whatever Friend comes 
to see us, are ill off—in one Respect: We have no Cook. Could 
you find me a neat-handed smart Woman who would willingly be 
under a Housekeeper and keep her own Kitchen clean? I do not 
want a fine Lady, nor would such a one come to Wales—without 
a great Salary . . . larger than the King gives his Lieutenants of 
our Men of War that defend us against Buonaparte and his 400.000 
Men. I should think some Girl who has been Kitchen Maid under 
the profess'd Men Cooks might suit me nicely. . . . Qur House- 
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keeper sees to the Desserts, 2nd Course &c., but Honesty and 
Activity are Indispensable. ... She need not think herself in 
Banishment, because we visit either London or Bath every Winter. 
Do, dear Sir, inquire me out such a Damsel for 12 or 14 Guineas 
a Year. I wrote to Mr. Smith your Neighbour the Perfumer for 
some Articles in his Way, but forgot to mention my Distress for 
a Cook. Will you let him know? It will be done very Kindly 
indeed. ... The Perfumery by the way was never sent. And 
now do tell me are there no Annual Registers out since the 
Year 1800? That is my latest, and we are here very hungry for 
Intelligence and Amusement. 

‘I wish to be told likewise what Publications affect Notice, and 
how the World stands towards the new War. We have a strange 
Antagonist it must be confess’d, and his Conduct wholly new so 
far as I have been conversant in Historic Annals: but if Buonaparte 
shows more Sincerity than Discretion, our King certainly shows 
Europe a true Model of Dignity temper’d with Moderation: there 
is a wide Door yet open for Peace. 

‘I have not seen Mr. Robson yet, but We are expecting the 
Bishop down now very soon. Mr. Piozzi is so much and so often 
confined by Gout—’tis a great Drawback on his Comforts, but 
nobody can look better, or enjoy better general Health. Let me have 


a long letter, and say how you escaped the Influenza. It bore 
exceedingly hard on, Dear Sir, 
‘ Your old Friend and Faithful Serv‘, 
‘em: ic P:° 


‘If you send me any Books—let them go to Mayhew and Ince’s 
Warehouse, Broad Street, Canaby Market: They have Things 
coming down hither and yours might be sent with them.’ 


Here is one written a few years later by Anna Seward, the Swan 
of Lichfield. To my mind no example could be more typical of 
the complacent confidence of a literary lady in her own unerring 
judgment. One pities the Mr. Lloyd to whom it was written, and 
feels that he may well have borne her preference for Mr. Pope’s 
verse over his own, as the ‘old Bard’ seems to be condemned to 
the same inferiority ! 

At the last sale at Christie’s for the Red Cross I handled the 
original of Cowper’s translation, of which Miss Seward seems to 
approve nothing but the epithet ‘gulphy’! Yet she had an early 
and original admiration for Scott and the unexpected discernment 
to prefer Burns’ poems in his own language to those in English. 
She also encouraged young Henry Cary to translated Dante at 
a time when the great poet was considered a barbarian author, 
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‘Lichfield, Sept. 30th, 1807. 


‘I thank you, Sir, for having allowed me to peruse your trans- 
lation of the 6th book of Homer’s Iliad. If our language were not 
already enriched with the noblest translation Europe has produced 
of that great Work, I shou’d exhort you to finish and to publish 
yours :—but who may hope, especially on the same model of verse, 
to approach that which seldom equalled genius, never excelled taste, 
and the most unwearied care to polish and correct, have com- 
bined to render perfect as a Poem ? 

‘I know it is attacked by some of the Greek Scholiasts, for 
being in rhyme—but that objection wou’d lie against yours. They 
are angry also that Pope chose to throw a veil of poetic light over 
a great number of the original passages, which have the duskiness 
of low and prosaic language. 

‘Cowper stood forth, professing to show Homer as he is. What 
has been the result 2 A few of the old Bard’s Idolators, who not 
content with adoring his sublimity and his beauty, like his faults 
better than excellence from any other pen, find in Cowper’s un- 
deviating fidelity expiation for the extreme poetic inferiority to 
the established Translation. 

‘By that vast Majority of Readers, who do not understand the 
Original, Pope and Cowper’s Version will be judged merely by the 
respective poetry which each contains. - The fiat of these has already 
proved that the Painter’s Axiom extends also to Poets—“ It is 
better to sin against Truth than beauty.” 

‘ The best blank Verse is unquestionably a more majestic vehicle 
for Epic Poetry than rhyme. Cou’d we see a translation of Homer, 
free and judicious as Pope’s, in such verse as that of the Paradise 
Lost, or even as the best parts of the Task, I shou’d not, with all 
my long admiration of Pope’s, hesitate to prefer the rival trans- 
lation—but Cowper’s Homer, excepting a few noble passages, is 
wretched blank verse, no grace, no flow, no harmony, and frequently 
falls into the construction of the rhyming couplet, and even with 
terminations would jingle on the ear, like bad rhymes, and yet mine 
is the 2nd edition, which his letters tell us he had so carefully 
corrected and so largely altered as almost to render it a new version. 
See opening of the 6th book, four immediately successive lines, 


‘*¢ With various fortune on the middle plain 
By Simois lav’d, and Zanthus gulphy stream 
*Twixt Ajax, bulwark of the Grecians, broke 
A Trojan Phalanx and illumn’d with hope 
The mind of all his followers.” 
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‘He stole the picturesque epithet gulphy from Pope, ‘‘ And 
gulphy Zanthus foams along the field,” than which a more poetic 
line was never written. 

“T am sure you will forgive the sincerity you have injoined when 
I confess, that I do not think it possible to transcend in rhyme Pope’s 
translation of Homer, nor probable that it will ever be equalled. 
The images are so bold, and striking, the numbers so full, free and 
sonorous. 


“* Now Heav’n forsakes the fight, Th’ Immortals yield 
-To human force and human skill the field ; 
Dark showers of javelins fly from foes to foes 
And here now there the tide of combat flows, 
While Troy’s fam’d streams, that bound the deathful plain, 
On either side ran purple to the main. 
Great Ajax first to conquer led the way, 
Broke the thick ranks, and turn’d the doubtful day.” 


‘Here all is poetic strength, picture, and harmony. If Homer 
has expressed the sense differently he cannot have expressed it 
better. In all likelihood not near so well. A translator to rise upon 
such an Original is poetic merit of the first Order. 

‘It has always been agreed that for whoever takes a subject 
which has been previously taken and worked upon to the full 
satisfaction of the Public in general, it is not enough that he shou’d 
even succeed as well as his Predecessor, he must transcend him or 
the rival attempt will instantly perish, neglected, and forgotten. 

‘Were you not here so magnificently preoccupied on the field 
of fame, and were to compleat your work, I shou’d venture to 
point out several places where it wou’d be necessary to dignify 
the expression. 


“« Between where Simois &c., 
To face about and meet the Grecian Foe 
I go to Troy a special Messenger ”’ 


—which makes Hector an errand-boy. 
‘Pope says :— 
‘* Like other young men who have dar’d my dart 
No man can send me to the shades below 
Till my appointed time be come to go. 
That thou art brave there’s no man can deny.” 


‘ One of these prosaicisms recalls the burlesque song : 


“« But to come for to go 
for to frighten one so.” 
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They may be Homer, but if so, how vast the Greek Poet’s debt 
to Pope for having spread over them and their brethren 


‘«That beauteous veil of brightness made 
At once their lustre and their shade.’ 


‘If I could have procured time for the examination of your 
MS., and for its comparison with the 6th b: of Pope’s Homer, you 
had earlier received it back. 

‘ Pray be so good as to remember me kindly to your accomplished 
and amiable Son when next you write to him and to believe me, Sir, 

‘Your obliged Friend, 
‘Anna SEWARD.’ 


I own I prefer Miss Martineau’s estimate of Pope : 


‘ Ambleside, Ap. 3rd. 

‘My pear Mrs. Biackett,—I am greatly obliged to Mr. John 
Ferguson and to you for the thought of sending me Mr. F.’s poems. 
They breath an amiable spirit, and show, I think, a study of Pope 
and his school, in their smoothness of versification, while the taste 
of the age has changed in that respect my taste happens to lie in 
the direction of the simple and more vigorous modern poetry ; 
but I am well aware of the Charm which lies in the more measured 
style, to the mind and ear of many readers: and such will, I hope, 
derive much gratification from Mr. Ferguson’s poetry. i 

‘I thank you much, dear Mrs. Blackett, for your kind expressions 
of remembrance and regard. I have never forgotten our old 
rides; and my Aunts and I were talking of them and of you when 
they were here last summer. I am in perfect health ; and as busy 
as possible, and the possession of a charming little estate of my 
own earning, in the most beautiful valley in England, I am sur- 
rounded by all the blessings that can be put into the life of a single 
woman ; and I sometimes think I am the very happiest person of 
that class in the world. Let us hope, however, that there are a 
good many others who think the same on their own account. 

‘So much in answer to your kind expressions. Your life, I 
know, has been full of trials. You have, I am sure, the support 
of being conscious that you are living for others,—being a blessing 
to them, if not appointed to be very happy yourself. 

‘I am, with much esteem and regard, 
‘Very truly yours, 
“Harriet Martineau.’ 


The end of the following letter is so characteristic, that we 
say with confidence ‘ Miss Austen or the devil.’ 
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It is written from 23 Hans Place, on Tuesday, November 29, 
1814, in a handwriting both strong and beautiful : 


“If your Uncle were at home he would send his best Love, but 
I will not impose any base fictitious remembrance on you... . 


Mine I can honestly give, and remain 
‘Yr: affec: Aunt, 
‘J. AUSTEN.’ 


Equally in character is a note written by George Eliot to her 
half-sister Mrs. Houghton, from her father’s death-bed in 1849. 
The determination not to shrink from accepting life with its con- 
ditions and limitations is here as clearly expressed in a few words 
as it is in any of her books: 


* Coleshill, 
‘Tuesday Evening. 
‘My pear Fanny,—Father had rather more sleep last night— 
this morning he felt very ill, but was not, the doctors said, really 
worse. He has had a comfortable afternoon and received several 
visitors. His eyes are looking very bright at this moment. Let 
yours show a little lustre too, and let us remember that we should 


make sorry work of it if our wishes could alter the course of things. 


All good things attend you in your new dwelling. 
‘Your affectionate 
‘Mary ANN.’ 


Both George ‘Eliot and George Sand have a handwriting like 
a man’s, the former more so perhaps than the latter. The following 
note suggests greater intimacy with the Brownings than their Lives 
seem to bear out: 


‘Cutre Mapame,—Toutes mes soirées sont prises par diverses 
affaires de thédtre, et prendre le thé avec vous serait un doux loisir 
trop impossible pour moi. J’ai encore tant d’obligations que je 
n’ose pas vous fixer un jour et une heure, dans la crainte d’étre 
forcée d’y manquer. Comptez que j’irai vous embrasser aussitét 


que je serai iibre. 
‘A vous de coeur et 4 Mr. Browning’s, 
‘GEORGE SAND.’ 


Do we make mistakes in our single words of French, as this 
great woman does in English? At the same time from Paris comes 
the following long letter written on a tiny sheet of paper, rather 
like a half-sheet of modern letter-paper doubled. On this small 
surface the dainty handwriting looks as neat as one imagines that 
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a fairy’s would be. The small space is not even all utilised; on 
the fourth little page there is still some room left. The whole 
thing is very feminine, and the desire to deal delicately, truly, and 
kindly with importunity is rather touching. It is in strong con- 
trast to the Swan’s song under circumstances not very different. 


*138 Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris. 
‘June 26—52. 

‘My pear Mr. Westwoop,—I am really afraid of thinking 
what you may have thought of me through this silence—when I 
have been to England too, found your volume of new poems, and 
attained to reading and appreciating them, together with the power 
of thanking you earnestly for the pleasure they have given me! 
Do you know what it is, after an absence of years from England, 
to be seized on by one’s friends, so lovingly that one wouldn’t for 
the world cry out, and yet so tightly and insistingly that one can’t 
stir to left or right to go about one’s daily duties? Then, since we 
arrived in Paris, there have been absorbing influences also. From 
day to day I have put off writing to you, meaning every day to 
write—and so I mean to ask you, in fine, to forgive me, whether I 
deserve it or not—will you ? 

‘I thanked you long ago for the poems when I heard of them in 
Italy as your gift to me. More warmly must I thank you now 
when I have read them. They seem to me in advance of your 
former books—having more vigour, more life, a closer grain, while 
retaining your old characteristic grace and delicacy. Accept upon 
the same grounds, my husband’s thanks with mine, in addition to 
our united warmest wishes for your prosperity in literature, and 
out of it, and beyond it. 

‘I cannot help calling your attention to a fact sufficiently con- 
clusive, I think, of the truth and sincerity with which I assured you 
of our having no influence with reviews and reviewers. Which 
fact is simply that the journal to which you particularly referred, 
has not noticed, either for good or evil, my last poem which appeared 
somewhere in April or May. Ecce signum! I hope you observed 
this for yourself, and absolved me straightway of any possible 
charge of slackness of good offices towards you, of which I should 
so much regret to be suspected. 

‘We remain here until early in April next, and then may go 
or stay . . . we know nothing. We are winged creatures and apt 
to use our wings, and not sit long upon one bough. Our dear Italy 
tempts us a good deal, and friends in England are pulling at our 
skirts. Then Paris is very brilliant and charming, full of resources 
for people who love repose or who care for animation ; accomplished 
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also, in all manner of social liberties, whatever may become of the 
political. We like it very much, and if we had but the sun of 
Italy, I should find no objection. But the winter has been an 
exceptionally cold one, people tell us, and we have had- some 
miserable days by the thermometer, for which I am the worse, of 
course. 

‘Flush, however, triumphs in his return so far North: his hair 
has grown again and his youthful vivacity is restored. How is 
your Flossy? Is the rheumatism a foe put to rout? I hope 
so. And may I hope besides, that some one a good deal dearer 
to you than Flossy . . . your mother I mean . . . may be quite 
well ? 

‘Our child is learning a third language, by the way of becoming 
perfectly unintelligible in any. 

‘With my husband’s regards and best hex 

‘I remain, dear Mr. Westwood, 
‘Most sincerely yours, 
‘ ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING.’ 


Miss Rossetti’s beautiful letter, written in her beautiful hand- 
writing, is interesting not merely for its subject, but because it passed 


between the two best woman poets then living in England : 


*30 Torrington Square, W.C. 
Monday evening. 

‘Dear Miss IncELow,—My mother and I thank you for kind 
remembrance and sympathy. I need not comment on the greatness 
of a loss which has deprived our little family of the one who was its 
head not by birthright merely but by gifts. 

‘If you are a “recluse,” much more I suspect am I! But I 
am happy to feel that we have not forgotten each other. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘CurisTina G. Rossetti.’ 


Letters are very generous; they not only show us the writer, 
but they give a glimpse of the recipient. I should like to have 
known the friend to whom the last two ladies whom I have selected 
at haphazard sent such intimate and natural notes. Miss Ingelow’s 
is an admirable example of an excuse, dignified and short, yet 
perfectly gracious, under circumstances which some of us might 
easily have found embarrassing. 
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‘15 Holland Street. 
‘ Monday. 


‘Dear Mr. Aip&,—I am very much vexed with myself for having 
forgotten when I accepted your kind invitation that this would be 
Passion week. It would have been so easy to excuse myself then, 
and now I feel how difficult it is to plead my particular views with- 
out appearing to give a general opinion which it is far from my 
wish to do. I shall hope that Mrs. Aidé will allow me to call on 
her some other time. 

‘I send you the little book. Only one song in it is given away ; 
the one beginning “ Hark! a lover binding sheaves.” If there 
is any one that would do for you I will tie it to the music you write 
for it—for I find it vexes composers when they have written a pretty 
song to have several other settings to contend with. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘JEAN INGELOW.’ 


To the same gentleman a parallel note is written by Mrs. Norton, 
who seems to be conscious, as became a Sheridan, of the national 
vagueness : 


‘Dear Mr. Aipé,—I wish I were more sylph-like,—and not 
as big as my wish to see your celebrities ;—but as you are so good 
as to offer to make room for me I shall be glad to come, and will 
attend to your hint of punctuality. 

‘ Yours very truly, 
‘CaROLINE NorTON. 


‘I did not get your note till quite late, being absent.’ 


I feel sure that she was not in time after all, and that he was 
lenient, 
DoroTHEA CHARNWOOD. 








THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE, 


V. Tue ‘Ark Roya.’ 1s put IN COMMISSION. 


[Dickiz GRENVILLE was fourteen when he paid his first visit to 
Pompey and nearly came by his end in a sunken submarine at the 
bottom of Christchurch Bay. When we meet him again seven years 
have passed ; he is aged twenty-oneand has grown intoa man. Of 
those years which lie between, full though they were of adventure 
and the joy of life, I am not writing here. Yet in due time and 
place they will come to be written of, and those who love Dickie 
Grenville for what he was and for what he might have been may 


then read if they will.] 


At midday on Tuesday, July 28, 1914, Dickie was standing 
scratching his head upon the Royal Exchange Pavement. Before 
him opened the entrance to Lloyd’s, and in his hand was a wallet 
with many slips. But though he had come out of the Room after 
two hours of effort his slips were blank of a single initial. His 
instructions had been to get war risks covered at almost any price 
and he had definitely failed. His world had begun to tumble 
and Dickie could do no more than scratch his head and wonder. 

IT always look back upon July 28 as the first day of the war. 
Although England was nominally at peace for a week after that 
day, yet the bloodless struggle which we had fought against Germany 
for ten years had drawn to its end. On land we were still waiting, 
but at sea there had begun a mighty preparation. All that Dickie 
knew—for he troubled himself little with newspaper headlines— 
was that nobody at Lloyd’s would write his war risks. 

He was disturbed in meditations upon his own incompetence 
in not being able to overcome by specious arguments the fears of 
cautious underwriters. A clerk from his office butted against him 
and askea if he had had any luck. ‘None,’ said Dickie. ‘ These 
slips of mine must smell rather strong.’ 

“There’s a bit of a scare on, but it will pass by to-morrow,’ said 
the other. ‘ You’d better cut back to the office. A telegram has 


come in for you.’ 
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So Dick Grenville went back to the office and to the telegram, 
and to the opening of a new and dazzling chapter in his life. 

The wire invited him urgently to lunch at the Naval and Military 
Club and came from his father, whom Dickie had not seen for some 
months or heard from for some weeks. And since it was clearly of 
no use to loiter in a market which had no use for his blandishments 
he gave himself an afternoon off. 

When the younger Grenville met his father an hour later two 
things struck him—one was that Commander Grenville wore 
uniform, and the other that he looked as if ten years had fallen from 
his age. Grenville was then forty-nine and had, in his own words, 
been getting devilish old and dull; now he could have passed for 
a gay and youthful forty. 

‘Hullo, Dickie,’ cried Grenville. ‘How goes Lloyd’s ?’ 

*Lloyd’s has got the pip. Lloyd’s is trembling for its moneys 
bags. What is the matter, Dad? Is there really going to be a 
war ?? 

~ Grenville chuckled. ‘ Rather!’ said he with satisfaction. 

‘I don’t see anything to be pleased about,’ grumbled Dickie. 
‘Tt is all so beastly upsetting. Icouldn’t get a line written this 
morning, and if we come to fighting, Lloyd’s might as well shut up. 
What are you grinning about, you bloodthirsty pirate ?’ 

“T’ve lived at the Admiralty every day for the last week,’ said 
. Grenville, ‘ worrying, worrying, worrying. Heavens, what a bore 
Ihave been! Yet it was all worth while, for this morning I got a 
ship. It’s a ship I can do anything I like with. How’s that for 
luck, Dickie boy ?’ 

‘Splendid for you. I always knew that you would scramble 
back somehow if there came a war. But what about the rest 
ofus? Me, for instance ? I don’t want any rotten war.’ 

‘Not if you were going with me ?’ asked Grenville slowly. At 
this tremendous question Dickie’s cheeks flamed, and he stared 
at his father, who grinned, as we say in Devon, all over his face 
and half-way down his back. ‘ We'll have lunch and then I will tell 
youallaboutit. It wasa bit of a struggle, but I’ve fixed everything 
up. I’vegot aship, and you and I are going buccaneering together 
in her to the South Seas just as if the world were four hundred 
years younger. My aunt, what a game!’ 

‘And what about Lloyd’s,’ gasped Dickie, ‘and the money 
you’ve spent on me, thousands of pounds? And how can I go 
buccaneering in the South Seas when I am not in the Service ? ’ 
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Grenville laughed. He might have been twenty again and an 
irresponsible snotty. 

‘Lloyd’s and the money can go to blazes, and if you don’t 
see yourself gazetted within a week you can call me a liar.’ 

‘Help!’ murmured Dickie feebly. 

After lunch Grenville bent himself to explain, and in truth the 
wonderful news which he poured into Dickie’s ears took a good 
deal of explaining. The boy had been brought up in the atmo- 
sphere of the regular Service, with its entries and seniorities and 
promotions, and knew nothing yet of those irregular Services 
which before long were to dilute the Navy and almost to swamp 
the Army altogether. ‘Tell me slowly,’ he murmured. ‘ Break 
it to me gently. Use words of one syllable which my poor brain 
can understand. Did you say that I was to be gazetted a Sub- 
Lieutenant of R.N.V.R.% What the deuce is the R.N.V.R. ?’ 


‘The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. It’s a show in which 
they give people like you temporary commissions. You are to 
be a Sub-Lieutenant and to pack off to Whale Island, where you 
will be taught a more modern gunnery than the sort we practised 
with the three-pounder Hotchkiss. Though I have served myself 


as Commander R.N. I don’t come back to the regular Navy. 
1 am to be a Captain in the Royal Naval Reserve, and my ship, 
though she will bear the King’s Commission, will be mightily like 
a privateer. Just now she is a fast passenger boat in the Blue 
Nose Line.’ 

‘We sound a pretty rum crowd,’ commented Dickie. ‘ A 
passenger liner, equipped with any old scraped-up guns, manned 
by merchant sailors, officered by youngsters in black coats howked 
out of City offices, and. commanded by an Elizabethan pirate. 
He stopped to laugh. ‘But I wouldn’t be out of the picnic 
for worlds. What a scrumptious lark it will be. You said we 
were off to the South Seas ?’ 

‘There or thereabouts,’ said Grenville vaguely. 

‘Better and better. We shan’t know where we are going 
and shan’t care. We shall roam about the seas and pick up prizes. 
We shall realise the dream of my life. What does Mother say 
about it all ?’ 

“When I made up my mind to take you with me I tried to 
break the news to her gently, lest she should be frightened and 
kick. You are our only son, Dickie. But I didn’t make much 
of the job. Before I had got half-way through she said, “ Dickie 
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goes with vou, of course.” ‘‘ Why, of course?” I growled, rather 
angry at her getting in first. ‘‘ Why, of course?” She just laughed, 
and called to Bettv. ‘‘ Dad is going to sea again to fight in the war 
that’s coming and Dickie is going with him to fight too.” And Betty 
said, “ Can’t you fit me in somewhere? I can rig out as a boy 
so that no one would take me for a measly girl?” Then your 
mother turned to me and said, “ Now, do you see why I said— 
Ofcourse?’ I didn’t come very well out of that breaking-the-news 
business,’ concluded Grenville. ‘ When it comes to war women 
are worse fire-eaters than men.’ 

It appeared, when Commander Grenville condescended further 
upon details, that the Blue Nose liner Alberta, upon which he had 
set his claws, was then lying at a northern port. whence it was but 
the crossing of an estuary to the shipyard where she was to be 
converted into an armed cruiser. She was 15,000 tons, less than 
a year old, was equipped with turbine engines, and had a speed of 
twenty knots. ‘ When,’ said Grenville, smacking his lips, ‘I have 
chopped a couple of decks off her passenger top hamper and filled 
her ballast tanks with fat black oil we should squeeze out two more 
knots. If I can’t have good guns I must have speed. If 1 can’t 
fight I must be able to run away.’ 

Dickie turned to the window to hide a smile. His father could 
talk bravely of caution, but when the guns began to shoot, he was 
capable of laying a picket boat alongside an enemy battleship. 
‘Between fighting lighter stuff than ourselves, spoiling the enemy 
of prizes, and running away from metal too heavy, I see that we 
shall have a daisy of a cruise. When does it begin ?’ 

‘Don’t you count on prize money,’ grunted Grenville savagely, 
‘for the Admiralty will rob you of it. We shan’t get dollars, and 
weshan’t get glory. I shall have the deuce’s own trouble to get any 
guns, though I can put in pretty work as a gun stealer at a pinch. 
We can’t get away for at least a month, and all that time you must 
put in at Whale Island. John is going there too for his gun-laying 
to be brightened up, though there isn’t much that they can teach 
an old Warrant Officer of Blue Marines. I depend on vou and 
John to look after the shooting part. When I asked the Admiralty 
for a ship they sniffed at me, and wanted to know what sort of 
warship I could command after more than fourteen years ashore. 
The Navy, they told me, was a progressive service, and that I was 
the most conservative old dunderhead they had ever struck, even 
when I was on the Active List. Masts and sails and long nines 
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were my style, said they, and told me to run away and play with 
my yacht. But I stuck at them. It wasn’t until I thought of 
the auxiliary cruiser stunt that they began to sit up and take notice. 
I may be out of date, technically—perhaps I am—but if a Grenville 
can't run a privateer, he has been a pretty long time learning 
nothing. They admitted that I was probably as good at commerce 
raiding as I was at disobeying orders and stirring up international 
trouble with my confounded yacht and its thrice confounded gun. 
They hadn’t forgotten that little game of ours at Flushing, Dickie. 
At last I got at the First Sea Lord himself and told him exactly 
what I wanted. “Grenville,” said he, “I wouldn’t trust you with 
a King’s ship to take across the Channel. You would raise some 
yarn about losing your bearings, and be found bombarding 
Wilhelmshaven. But if you only want a blinking honeymoon hotel 
owned by fat civilians, take the fool ship, and do all the ruddy 
mischief with her that you can.” So that was all right. I’m not 
what you would exactly call sought after at Whitehall.’ 

‘To my mind,’ said Dickie reflectively, ‘the irregular and 
semi-piratical status of our new ship has certain solid advantages. 
The Higher Powers will be much too busy dry nursing the Regular 
Navy to worry about our doings. This suggests to me wide oppor- 
tunities for outraging the tender feelings of the enemy. You 
have nothing to lose, Dad, by acting now and then without orders, 
and putting up with solemn official reproofs. I see, more and 
more, that the Alberta offers distinct possibilities.’ 

‘ It will be a bit of a struggle to get her fittea out,’ said Grenville, 
as they sat over coffee and cigars and discussed in limitless detail 
all that had to be done within six weeks. ‘ Everything for the 
regular Service will get priority over me, and I shall have to fight 
like a steer for every gun, man, and pound of stores. Luckily 
the S.N.O. up yonder is a very old friend and will do his best to 
see me through. I shall pass my time between my ship and Ports- 
mouth, shoving on the alterations to the superstructure and stealing 
guns, shells, and stores when no one senior is looking my way. 
There is a dear old ruffian or two left, even at Pompey, who will 
break all the rules of the Service for Dick Grenville. While you 
are working at gunnery at Whale Island I shall live. through 
strenuous days. But it will be worth it all, Dickie, when once we 
put to sea. It will be better than the Revenge.’ 

‘We ought to cail our new rover the Revenge, Dad.’ 

‘ We can't do that. The name has already been grabbed by 
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a battleship. We must think of another name, one hoary with 
barnacles which has fallen out of use. I don’t want a mushroom 
name for the last command that in all probability I shall ever get. 
My last ship and your first, Dickie ; let us ring for some port and 
drink her very good health.’ 

Se Dickie, after the luncheon, fled back to his office, where his 
great news bubbled out of him and amazed the sober partners 
into whose sheltered haven he burst his tempestuous way. They 
did not believe that there would be any war—no one did in those 
astonishing days—and were shocked that any young man, who 
had settled aown comfortably in business, should chuck up all his 
prospects and roam over the wide and unprofitable seas. Later 
on even they became wiser. I am afraid that Dickie, who already 
saw the ring and curl of a Sub-Lieutenant on his sleeves, rather 
bullied those mild insurance brokers who were, in their remon- 
strances, advising him kindly according to their lights. When, 
at last, they reluctantly released him from his contract of service 
he whooped with joy, made shift to clean up his work—it was the 
perfunctory cleaning which a boy of fourteen applies to his neck— 
and left that very evening for Devonshire and his home at Instow. 
There he found his mother and Bettv busied upon his shirts. They 
had no doubts about the propriety of his movements. On Saturday 
came orders to join Whale Island without aclay, and that evening 
he departed wearing the uniform which had been hastily tacked 
together in London and despatched to the West. With Dickie 
went John, who had also received his orders. John’s term of service 
had long since expired, but as a volunteer he was richly welcome 
at Eastney. I think that Mrs. Grenville’s mind was at peace 
though her husband and only son had been reft from her. Dickie 
would look after Grenville—a grown-up naval child who always 
needed to be looked after—and John, the faithful accomplished 
John, would see to it that no harm came to the pair of them. 
Mrs. John grumbled—she had reckoned the silly Marine business 
to be safely over—but even Mrs. John allowed that whither her 
master and her boy Dickie went there aiso must John go as servant 
and protector. War had broken up the happy little home at 
Instow as it broke up all our homes. 


It was on Tuesday, July 28, that the fateful telegram came to 
Dickie and he took service under his father and commanding 
officer. A week later—the longest week which our generation 
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has known and of which the inner history would fill a library— 
Dickie and John were at Whale Island, and Grenville was sitting 
in the office of the Senior Naval Officer, who had pledged himself, 
by all the sea gods whom both worshipped, to get the Alberta 
equipped for her cruise P.D.Q., if not sooner. He was a noble 
§.N.O., and Grenville repaid his loyal friendship by haunting his 
office and intertering with his pressing duties. But at this moment 
—the afternoon of August 4—the S.N.O. was not sorry to have 
Grenville at his side. For upon him had descended a terrible 
man, a breaker of all laws which interposed between his itching 
fingers and the prey of whom he was in chase. He was one Dawson 
of Scotland Yara, who for a week past had been devastating the 
homes of happy aliens in the Metropolis, hauling forth the 
winners of dishonest German bread, and locking them within 
secret dungeons in defiance of Habeas Corpus and the Liberties of 
the Subject! Now he was refreshing himself with a tour of the 
Provinces and seeking to infect the most obdurate of routine 
worshippers with the virus of his own relentless purpose: To the 
S.N.O. he had come with a proposal of which the effrontery had 
brought out that officer into a rash of pink spots—a sort of highly 
moral measles. It was no less than that But the nature 
of it will presently appear. 

When Grenville burst into the office, the S.N.O. and Dawson 
were facing one another on the hearth-rug, both plainly furious, 
and both loudly talking at once. Their language was of the sea, 
lurid in profanity. There was a sameness about their vocabularies 
and yet, toa skilled ear, a subtle difference. For while the S.N.O. 
used the language of the Ward Room Dawson spoke with the 
tongue of the Warrant Officers’ Mess. ‘ What it all comes to,’ 
roared the naval skipper, ‘is just blurry piracy. We are not at 
war with the Germans, and won’t be till midnight. Yet you want 
me to arrest the Captain of the Deutscher Kaiser due here this 
afternoon, break into his cabin, steal all his private papers, and 
skin him for codes and secret orders. And you call yourself an 
Officer of the Law! I’m damned if I do it. Look here, Gren- 
ville.’ The officer turned savagely upon Grenville and broke 
into the story of his wrongs. How this Dawson, this accursed 
policeman, had had the damnable cheek to ask him, a gentleman 
holding his Majesty’s Commission, to anticipate the Declaration 
of War by some hours, and to treat as an enemy ship a peaceful 
German liner which was about to seek refuge in an English harbour. 
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“ When we get the word “ Go,” when war has really begun, I will 
have a party on board and arrest the ship. But till then I won’t 
move a finger, not a damned finger. So take that as flat, Mr. 
Inspector Dawson.’ 

Dawson, who had become coldly composed while the officer was 
speaking, turned also to Grenville. ‘ You see, sir, how we stand. 
Captain Blankly wants to give the Deutscher Kaiser a nice quiet 
time within which to find out that we are on the brink of war and 
to destroy all the papers which might be invaluable to us, just 
invaluable. These Germans have been at sea, they’ve had scrappy 
wireless messages, but they don’t believe the English have any 
spunk for fighting. No German does. The Deutscher Kaiser is on 
the Imperial Navy List as an auxiliary cruiser. Her skipper will 
have all the orders and navy codes which have been prepared 
against a sudden outbreak of war. If we go on board with the 
pilot, tie up the captain and loot his cabin before he has time to 
get a word with anybody, we shall do the trick. If, on the other 
hand, you two keep up the officer and gentleman business until 
the minute war is declared, you could go through the ship with a 
fine comb and not find a scrap of paper of any good to us. Have 
some sensé, do. This Captain Blankly here makes me tired. If 
you, sir, won’t help me I shall just have to do the job myself. 
You could make it a deal easier, but it is going to be done 
anyway.’ 

‘ How will you do it ?’ asked Grenville curiously. 

‘The River Police are at my orders,’ said Dawson. ‘But, of 
course,’ he added slowly, ‘if ] act against the naval authorities 
and there’s trouble in London I shall be thrown over. Dawson will 
be chucked on the beach. Yet I’m going to have the Deutscher 
Kaiser’s papers. I’ve been outraging the law every day for the 
past week, and once more won’t break me worse than I’m broken 
already if the Government doesn’t back me up. I will wish you 
good day, Captain Blankly. I’ve shown you your duty and you 
are afraid to do it. All right, Dawson will do it for you, though 
he is only an accursed policeman.’ 

‘Stop,’ cried Grenville. ‘Don’t go yet, Mr. Dawson. Captain 
Blankly may stand out of this bit of patriotic brigandage if he 
likes. It is a bit steep for a man in his position. But I am with 
you up to the neck. We will pick together a band of ruffians and 
cut out that German liner under the guns of the shore forts whatever 
the naval authorities may say to the contrary.’ 
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‘Steady,’ put in Captain Blankly, who had listened closely 
to the talk between Grenville and Dawson. ‘I am less sure about 
my duty than I was a while back. If Mr. Dawson is willing to 
risk his job, and you, Grenville, to face a court martial—for you 
are no longer on the retired list, my son—it seems pretty mean 
for me to back out. So you may count me in; not quite officially 
perhaps—I must first get on the ‘phone to Whitehall—but as 
one who will make smooth the path of irregular transgressors.” 

‘Good man,’ cried Grenville heartily. 

‘I am not a gentleman,’ said Dawson. ‘I have served as a Red 
Marine, and know how tight you naval officers are tied up with 
rules and regulations and traditions of the Service. I know what 
it means for you to break the rules of the game, as you have been 
taught to understand them. They are all foolishness now. It 
doesn’t do to be squeamish with these Germans; they won’t be 
squeamish with you. I thank you, Captain Blankly. If you will 
take the tip from me, don’t say a word to Whitehall. Just act 
for once without orders and damn the consequences. We don’t 
ask you to commit yourself. If you will wink the other eye while 
we are collecting our band of ship looters, and anticipating the 
moment of war, that is all that we need of you. This officer here 
and Bill Dawson ’—he held out a hand to Grenville as to a fellow 
pirate—‘ will do all that is wanted.’ 

‘I will leave it at that,’ said Blankly simply. ‘Tell me 
what has happened—afterwards.’ 

They told him—afterwards—when he and a young Lieutenant, 
who knew German, had finished gloating over the rich prize ravished 
from the Deutscher Kaiser. Captain Blankly had passed the stage 
of forgiveness ; he had become a worshipper of the lawless Dawson. 
‘Though,’ as he said to that dreadful harrow of German spies, 
“how you manage to remain a Chief Inspector and keep your end 
up with the timid political swine just beats me. Why don’t they 
chuck you over? It is what one would expect ?’ 

“I have a Chief,’ said Dawson simply. 

At six o’clock that evening the Deutscher Kaiser lay off the 
port awaiting the pilot’s cutter which was running out to her. It 
bore a queer crew, that pilot’s cutter. With Dawson and Gren- 
ville went a sergeant and three men of Red Marines and two officers 
of River Police. ‘My Marines,’ said Dawson, ‘ represent concen- 
trated Force ; they are a tabloid Army and in fighting power are 
equal to a full company of any other troops. The Police represent 
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the Law which we are about to break with both hands. They give 
that veneer of legality without which we should be no better than 
sea robbers. I shall work with the Police, just keeping my Army 
in the background as a support for the Civil Power. The com- 
bination of Law and Force will be overwhelming before which 
these German sausages will bust their skins.’ 

‘There are six hundred of them,’ observed Grenville. ‘ What 
if they show fight ? ’ 

‘In English waters and under English guns?’ drily inquired 
Dawson. ‘Captain Blankly has been better than his word; a 
cruiser won’t be so very far away.’ 

They ran alongside; and the pilot went aboard, followed by our 
motley company of pirates. He accepted no responsibility for . 
them. His job was to con the ship through the river channel, 
and he went straight for the bridge, troubling himself not at all 
with what his companions might do. Grenville confessed to feeling 
some embarrassment when he found himself upon a deck thronged 
with passengers, and observed the curious eyes turned upon the 
rifles of his Marines. He felt, he said, as if he were bursting into 
an unsuspecting drawing-room to arrest the master of the house. 
Dawson had no qualms. With a policeman on either hand, he 
moved rapidly towards the captain’s quarters, and directed Gren- 
ville with the Marines to bear him close company. The cabin 
door was locked, and a sailor stood before it. Dawson did not 
hesitate. In a moment, the German was hustled out of the way, 
and the door broken open with Dawson’s own steel jemmy. I 
have never known Dawson to be without the weapon or tool needed 
to effect his horrid purposes. 

The door crashed open and instantly Dawson was within. 
Grenville, following, closed the cabin door and drew his Marines 
across it. The room was large, but at the moment when the sea- 
burglars broke in contained only two officers. They were engaged 
in transferring books and papers from an open safe to a large iron 
box which stood upon the floor. They were in the act to do exactly 
what we should have done under conditions similar to theirs. 
They were about to throw overboard everything which should be 
kept out of an enemy’s hands. Dawson glowed at the sight, for it 
proved that he was just in time. ‘Stand away from the safe and 
that box,’ ordered he sharply. ‘ You are both under arrest.’ 

‘What does this mean ?’ shouted the German skipper. ‘ You 
have no right here. Go at once or my men shall throw you out.’ 
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‘Oh no, they won’t,’ said Dawson easily. ‘ The pilot is already 
taking your ship up channel, and there are guns enough on both 
sides to put you down in five minutes. The game is lost.’ 

“Is it war ?’ asked the skipper. 

‘There or thereabouts,’ returned Dawson. ‘ Your people have 
invaded Belgium and we have invaded you. So you had better 
make the best of it or you may get hurt.’ From one of those 
expansive pockets of his he produced two pair of bright steel 
darbies and smiled politely towards the German officers. ‘ We 
are seven to two,’ said he, ‘and we are armed to the bally teeth. 
We are just stiff with automatic pistols and daggers and rifles and 
bayonets—not to mention truncheons. So if you will hold out your 
hands conveniently I will not trouble you long. Thank you.’ 
He snapped the English handcuffs on German wrists. ‘ Quite a 
pretty fit, aren’t they ? ’ 

The German skipper, manacled, helpless, laughed ruefully. He 
was a man of the world, for he had run great passenger steamers 
filled with the travellers of all nations, and his native coarseness 
had become glossed over. ‘It is the fortune of war,’ said he. 
* But I could wish that you had come ten minutes later. By that 
time the box yonder would have been deep in your river mud. I 
ought to have sunk my papers out at sea, when I first learned of 
your ultimatum, but I never believed that you would touch me 
till midnight. I don’t understand you English; you seem to 
have wakened up damned quickly, too damned quickly for me.’ 

‘It 1s a way we have, sir,’ put in Grenville. ‘We are an 
aggravating and deceptive crowd. And now since you take our 
piracy so nicely—for I freely admit the piracy—we will shut and 
lock that box. You see a match might accidentally fall among the 
papers, which would bea pity. Then we will have a smoke together. 
You don’t happen to have such a thing as a whisky and soda handy, 
do you ?’ . 

The skipper laughed again. ‘I am handcuffed,’ said he, ‘and 
cannot well show you hospitality in that condition.’ 

“One moment,’ cried Dawson. He was deeply suspicious of 
everything German. Until the contents of that safe had been 
securely locked in that iron box, and a stout Marine were seated 
on the lid, Dawson did not propose to run any risks. But when 
that good work had been accomplished he was willing to free his 
prisoners from their fetters and to drink and smoke at their expense. 
The Germans as a race had not yet placed themselves outside the 
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human family. The cabin party remained undisturbed until the 
Deutscher Kaiser had tied up at her customary berth, and then the 
precious box was conveyed by Grenville and Dawson to the office 
of the S.N.O. 

“It is a great scoop,’ cried Blankly with enthusiasm, as soon 
as the German-speaking Lieutenant had been through all the 
papers. ‘The Germans at home may change their codes as often 
as they please, but now that our Navy is mobilised they are cut 
off altogether from their ships in the outer seas. They can’t 
communicate except by wireless. We have them tight, Grenville. 
When you sail away in the Alberta this plunder of to-day (carefully 
copied and classified by the Intelligence Branch) will go with you. 
Just think what a pull it will give us. The Germans down south 
will talk in code and think themselves secure; they will tell to 
one another their little troubles and their little secrets. And all 
the while your wireless room will be listening and recording and 
decoding. You will have the system and all the possible variations ; 
there is room for the Germans to wangle, but not by so much that 
you won’t be able to follow and understand. You will think of 
this day and bless Dawson when you are far away in the Alberta.’ 

‘I am going to rechristen her the Ark Royal,’ pronounced 
Grenville. 

‘ That is just the sort of name you would choose,’ cried Blankly. 
‘You are so hopelessly behind the times that a name which had 
not been used in the Fleet for three centuries would powerfully 
appeal to you. Butitisroughontheship. She really is modern.’ 


When Dickie Grenville sailed away in the Ark Royal, which 
was on September 25, he was under promise to write me letters, 
but not to put them into the post for the Censor to spoil. I wanted 
to get a direct glimpse at Dickie’s first unstudied impressions set 
down with the honest candour which was of the essence of the 
dear boy’s spirit. So 1 implored him to write freely, and to keep 
what he wrote until we met on shore at the end of the cruise. Ot 
course, I ran risks of never receiving anything at all; but I felt 
that I would rather receive nothing at all than that the boy should 
be trammelled by restrictions in what he wrote. 

There lies before me now a packet dated ‘The Ark Royal, 
At Sea, October 10, 1914,’ which is the first of many packets written 
in the days when paper was plentiful and Dickie had the ample 
leisure of a sea voyage to devote to his benevolent ‘ Uncle Bennet.’ 
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For during the two years since first we met I had become closer 
than a brother to Grenville the elder, and more than an uncle 
to Dickie and Betty. 


‘Dear UNCLE BENNET,’ wrote Dickie; ‘Soheregoes. I have 
promised to write and this is the beginning Even now after more 
than a fortnight at sea and nearly three weeks on board I find it 
difficult to believe that I am the chief Gunnery Officer in a King’s 
ship. The thing is derisory. I had had a bare seven weeks at 
Whale Island and was just beginning to learn the meaning of 
“ drift ” and “ deflection ” and “ ballistic co-efficient,” when I was 
switched away to take charge of the batteries of the Ark Royal 
and to make what I could of them. My word, it was a job for 
the oldest of professionals and not for a raw amateur like me. For 
Dad alone knows where he picked up his dreadful old guns, and 
I can’t ask him now. He is my Captain and an unapproachable 
Potentate. He lives by himself in an immense suite of state- 
rooms and has ceased to be my father. My old pal of an easy- 
going Dad has disappeared in the Commanding Officer. We, the 
rest of us, have a great passenger saloon—which we call the ward- 
room—where we mess together and pretend to belong to the Navy. 
Most of the officers were taken over with the ship and given com- 
missions in the R.N.R.; the rest are R.N.V.R.’s like me. You 
will never guess who is here as an Assistant Paymaster R.N.R. ? 
He is the last man I should have expected to volunteer for sea 
service, and yet I was delighted beyond words when I dropped 
into a room full of strangers and heard his conceited old voice 
laying down the blooming law to his superiors. It is Willie Pinchin 
of the Hidden Treasure and the Invisible Rings! I have the Ring 
and believe in it as firmly as ever, and so has my father the Captain, 
who, I am sure, believes in it too. One of these days, when the 
Great Man unbends and asks me and Willie to tea, I will chip him 
about the Invisible Ring—if I can forget for a moment that he is 
my Owner. Willie sees more of Dad than I do, for he is the Captain’s 
Secretary and wears gold strings and tassels on his left shoulder. 
Willie is quite unbearable. He won’t let us forget that our reputa- 
tions are in his hands. “ When we go into action,” says he about 
fifty times a day, “TI shall stand on the bridge beside the Captain 
and take notes of your conduct. If you are not very nice to me 
I shall look the other way when you are performing your heroic 
stunts, and turn my eagle eye instantly upon you when you are 
shirking your jobs from blue funk. I may be a blinking non- 
combatant, but all the bally combatants, with executive curls 
on their sleeves, are at the mercy of the Secretary’s Notes. And 
don’t you forget it. Hi, there, you fellow with the three-plaited 
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rings, the Secretary could do with a gin and bitters.” That is the 
way Willie talks to us, and whether we are Commanders with 
three-plaited rings or just Sub-Lieutenants like me, we kow-tow 
before the Captain’s Secretary who is the taker of notes. 

‘We talk about what we shall do in an action, but no one 
except John, the Warrant Officer Gunner, and me, the Gunnery 
Lieutenant, knows what frightful old tools we have to work with. 
There is a six-inch right forrard and another aft. On the boat 
deck—which has been cut down so that it is only one flat above 
the main deck instead of four when the Ark Royal was the Alberta, 
—are two four-inches on either beam. I should say from the 
look of them, and from the marks on the breech casings, that our 
guns went ashore with the old Middleton and had been lving about 
in Portsmouth Dockyard ever since they were salved from the 
wreck. The Captain told me, officially, that they had all been 
relined and I believed him, officially. Butafter a careful inspection, 
I make free to declare that my father the Captain is a bloomin’ 
liar. Oh, they?will go off all right and probably will not bust. But 
their error is so great, and varies such a lot with changes of tempera- 
ture, that it will take us all our time to keep it on the sights. John 
wept when we stopped twenty-four hours out of port to calibrate 
the brutes. Still I mustn’t grumble. The guns are not any worse 
than the Gunnery Lieutenant, and it would have been rather 
wasteful to have handed beautiful new marks over to a crock like 
me. I shouldn’t have known how to get the best out of them. 
My action station is at the forrard six-inch, John is in charge of 
the after six-inch. A Lieutenant R.N.R.—who though senior 
to me in rank is at my orders in gunnery—looks after the boat- 
deck battery. We don’t bother about fire direction, and very 
little about range-finding or range-keeping. We have a fairly 
new B. and S. range-finder and a Dumeresque, but it would be 
a profligate waste of ammunition, with guns like ours, to fight at 
long range. We must run in close in the good old fashion if we 
are to get any chance of bringing off hits. After all we aren’t 
a battleship and are not likely to find ourselves up against good 
new stuff. Itakeit that the Ark Royal is a scout and a commerce 
destroyer—if the Germans have any commerce left to destroy. 
Thank goodness, we have speed. Twenty-two solid knots when 
the Captain lets the Chief Engineer give her full steam. 

‘Bennet, old friend and adopted uncle, I don’t like war. It 
sounds very fine on shore when one is making plans for downing 
theenemy. But when oneactually does sink bim at sea, and thinks 
of the poor devils sent below in a cursed steel trap to drown like 
rats, it makes one sick. For I have been in a sunken submarine 
I have lain at the bottom for hours and hours when the chance of 
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rescue seemed of the smallest. I was only a boy and did not 
worry much at the time, but I have felt since as Dad must have 
felt then. There is a score or more of dead Germans now lying 
in deep water off the Manacles, whom we put down on the passage 
out. They tried to do for us and we did for them instead. But it 
was a beastly business. I should not have minded so much if 
John had not fired that after gun of his into them when they were 
sinking. That was the limit. And yet I suppose he was right 
to make sure work. 

‘It was on our third evening out and happened just before 
dinner, when the light, even in the far west of England. was growing 
dim. We had not thought very much of the Untersee boats, 
though, two days before we sailed, the news had come to us of 
the sinking of the Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy. We had seemed 
far removed from the North Sea and the naval centre of the war. 
As the darkness drew on the sea became brightly phosphorescent. 
Our wake flamed like the path of a searchlight, and from away 
forrard by my gun I could see the fiery flashes thrown up by the 
cut-water. Ihad gone to the side to watch them, for I never grow 
tired of the wonders of the sea, and I was thinking that our passage 
through the swell could not have been more brilliant had the salt 
water been changed into hot melted silver. The first torpedo came 
so very unexpectedly that the look-out in the bows did not call 
till its wide white track had passed a hundred feet ahead of us. 
Then he called, there was a shout from the upper bridge, and the 
ship bore round to port as the helm was put over. The 0.0.W. 
telegraphed for all the speed which the boilers could give him, and 
threw the Ark Royal right up the glittering track of the torpedo 
which still plainly blazed on the water. I dashed to my gun and 
stood by for orders. 

“I could see by the track that the first shot had come from 
about five hundred yards away on our port bow, when the whole 
great length of us was open to attack. The torpedo had missed 
because the U-boat officer had overestimated our speed—at the 
moment not more than twelve knots. As soon as we had swung 
round and pointed towards him we were narrowed down into a 
mark almost impossible to hit. Yet the hidden enemy tried again 
with the torpedo from his second bow tube, and I watched it flash 
past, an obvious wide. He could only bowl twice in an over and 
until his tubes were recharged was helpless to our attack. So, 
though none of us knew the first thing about anti-submarine tactics, 
we instinctively charged up track number two to give our beak 
achance. Nothing happened. Then I suppose the skipper decided 
that discretion was the better part of valour, for he turned the 
Ark Royal back on her course towards the west. But not for long. 
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Dad may be old-fashioned; he may know little or nothing of 
modern seamanship, but he is a fighter to the marrow of him, and 
quite incapable of running away even when his duty howls at 
him to bolt. After proceeding west for about a mile the Ark 
Royal turned again to port and began to trace out a big flaming 
circle on the fiery sea. I don’t think that Dad expected to see 
anything of the enemy submarine ; but so long as an enemy was 
about and might be attacked he meant to go on trying to attack. 
We at the guns had positive orders to fire at anything which showed 
itself. “Suppose it turns out to be an English fishing boat?” 
I asked the bridge through the Navyphone. “Fire first and 
explain afterwards,” was the reply. Just like Dad! 

‘ By this time it had gone quite dark, but every ripple on the 
sea threw up phosphorescent flashes, and every flash might have 
been made by the periscope of the U-boat. I couldn’t fire six-inch 
shell at all of them, so I waited for something more definite and 
ached for a chance to let off that elderly virgin my gun. In all 
her long and sluggish life she had never fired a shot in war. It 
was the look-out on the upper bridge who first sighted the sub- 
marine—he was fifty feet above us—but very soon we all saw it 
swimming about three fathoms down, broadside on to us, and quite 
unconscious of our nearness. I have never seen a picture more 
beautiful. We could see her whole shape outlined by phos- 
phorescent gleams, a muzzy outline of course, but one definite 
enough and quite unmistakable. After firing his second torpedo 
the submarine skipper had dived, and was now keeping down in 
what he thought was complete safety. And so it would have been 
safety if the fiery water had not shown him up as plain for us to 
see as a flickering moving blob of light on a black screen. The 
U-boat was about three hundred yards away from us ; it was going 
at six knots on its under-water batteries ; we, with half our boilers 
idle, had twice its speed and, I suppose, fifty times its weight. I 
had nothing to do but stand by my gun and watch, while Dad felt 
for his prey with the sharp steel stem which stretched fully twenty- 
five feet below the water-line. It was a pretty bit of work, and I 
did not realise the ghastliness of it till afterwards. Those Germans 
never sighted us, for their periscope was down under, they were 
busied with the duties of their mysterious craft, perhaps were 
flattering themselves that their two war torpedoes had scared 
into flight a big English ship. It was not like running down upon 
a periscope and seeing only by imagination the man-crowded 
boat beneath. We could see the boat herself, every foot of her. 
We could almost fancy that she was transparent and that we saw 
the shadows of men within her. 

‘Dad timed his shot to perfection. He carried the Ark Royal 
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beyond the target and then swept her round so as to strike with 
his cut-water amidships. I could not see the impact—for it was 
hidden by the high bows—but I felt it and was surprised at its 
softness. The U-boat was so light that we did not cut her in two 
pieces. We shoved her before us and bent her into 4 right angle 
just as one bends a bit of lead piping. Then we drove right over 
her and felt her scrape down the long keel, and feared for our rudder 
lest it should be torn from its pintles. The U-boat, broken and 
bent though she was, did not sink at once. She bobbed up in our 
wake, both the bow and stern showing. She was riven and filling 
and might have been left to sink in peace. But John at the after 
gun had other views. His orders were to fire at everything and 
explain afterwards and he carried them out. When I heard the 
crash of his gun followed almost instantly by the tearing burst 
of the Lyddite shell I was furious. I rushed aft and ordered him 
to stop. I roared at him that he should know better than do a 
thing so dirty as to fire on a sinking ship; we had run the boat 
down and cut her in two. 

‘ John, who was about to loose off another shell, rose up and 
stiffened to attention. He was the perfectly respectful and obedient 
Marine, but his usually cold eyes were flaming and his tanned 
cheeks showed a tinge of yellow. “Maybe, sir, she is sinking,” 
said he, “ but my orders was to fire and I fired. Submarines they 
comes up and they goes down ; I knows nothing about their darned 
insides. But that one won’t find it so easy to come up with my 
6-inch brick inher guts.” “ Did you hit her ? ” Tasked, for though 
I had heard the burst of the shell I had not seen the effect of the 
shot. “I did, sir,” said John. “I put a delayed percussion 
fuse right into the belly of her, and the charge scatted the fore 
part real proper. You needn’t be afeared, ske’ll come up no more. 
But for you, sir, I'd a busted the stern to match!” 

‘John is a beautiful gunner. The stricken submarine, bent 
V-shape like a chevron, with the bow and stern sticking up out 
of the water, was swinging and wobbling in our heavy wake. She 
stood out hard black in our searchlight, it is true, but it would 
have needed quick and steady shooting to have hit her even with 
a rifle. Yet John had taken a snapshot point-blank with an un- 
handy gun over twenty feet long, and had plugged the mark first 
time. If I had not butted in with my silly public-school notions 
of chivalry in war, I believe that he would have made two bull’s-eyes 
instead of just the one. His old 6-inch must shoot a lot straighter 
than I gave her credit for, which is some comfort. Though with 
John’s perfect eye behind it any old length of gaspipe would become 


a weapon of precision. 
‘I left that precious indignant old John and reported the 
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incident to the skipper. I confessed that I had forbidden a second 
shot. “Then you were wrong,” snapped Dad, “ and exceeded 
your authority. Will you please content yourself in future with 
seeing that my orders are strictly carried out. Gunner Robinson 
had a truer sense of his duty than you, his officer.” 

‘So I was properly snubbed. John is no more the old Blue 
Marine of the cottage and the yacht ; he is “ Gunner Robinson ”’ 
and a Warrant Officer. And I am no more the only son and a 
trusted pal; I am “ Sub-Lieutenant Grenville,” a temporary worm 
in the R.N.V.R. 

‘ Of course Dad is right. He is the Captain and a pukka Navy 
man, and I am an obscure amateur serving in his ship. But the 
change hurts me rather—especially when he and I are alone together, 
and he might unbend, and doesn’t. For we’ve been such very good 
friends together, my Dad and I.’ 


Now and then Grenville wrote to me and posted his letters 
at obscure Dago ports in the far-away South. In one of them, 
written late in October, the man gave me a glimpse of the human 
heart which the Naval officer was sacrificing to the Goddess Dis- 
cipline. He began by gloating over the German secret papers 


which he and Dawson had ravished from the Deutscher Kaiser. 


‘That was a grand stroke, Copplestone, the best bit of work 
I ever did in my life. All the ships down here have copies of the 
codes which we stole, and we read the Telefunken as easy as print. 
Fritz can’t get at his ships to change the system, for we are in the 
way. Assistant Paymaster Pinchin has charge of all my confi- 
fidential books and papers and is a first-class Intelligence Officer. 
You remeniber that queer wizard of a boy, Willie Pinchin? I 
yanked him out of a bank in Bideford and brought him along as 
a Joss, much as one might a lucky horseshoe. He hasn’t altered 
a bit, the same old miracle worker and the same believer in his 
own spells. And, by Jove, I believe in them too. He has worked 
out what he calls the horoscope of the Ark Royal, and declares that 
she will come by much honour in the South but no profit. He has 
written it all out, but will not show the screed tome. “ There will 
be a great fight,” says he, “a great fight against tremendous odds 
and Grenville’s Ark Royal will become as famous as that other old 
josser Grenville’s Revenge. History will repeat itself,” he says, 
and then his mouth shuts tight. I wonder what will happen to 
me when history repeats itself. Willie declines to say. I find 
him very useful, and I see a lot of him, for he is my confidential 
Secretary. I wish that I could say the same of Dick. We do not 
often meet and then only officially. The boy looks at me sometimes 
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when he does not think that I notice his eyes, and the appeal in 
them goes through me sharper than any bullet. . . . The Captain 
of a ship should never take his son to sea with him, Copplestone. 
I did not realise when I brought him along that I should be obliged 
to give up being his father. When I was a boy at school one of 
the masters had a son in his form and the poor devil used to com- 
plain that his father was a perfect beast to him, always finding fault 
and never giving him credit for any good work. You see, in order 
not to be accused of favouring his son, the master had to be always 
bullying him. It isthe same with Dick and me. I snub him and 
carpet him and never say a kind word tohim. He isa good officer, 
very keen and intelligent, but I dare not praise him. I encourage 
the others, but Dickie, poor boy, I pass over. He never presumes 
on our relationship. He stands before me at attention, says, “ Yes, 
sir,” and “ Thank you, sir,” never explaining bimself when I know 
that I am damnably unjust to him; and he knows it too... . 
But, Copplestone, when he thinks that I am not looking, his eyes 
go through me.’ 


I loved them both, father and son, almost as much as they loved 
one another. And as I read their letters, and try to write their 
story so that strangers may understand, that first and last cruise 
of theirs together in the Ark Royal becomes for me a tragedy. It 
had been so happily entered upon, and had worked out for them 
so very differently than as joyfully pictured in the smoking-room 
of the Naval and Military Club. Perhaps Grenville was right, 
and that the Captain of a King’s ship should never take a son of 
his to sea. 


(To be continued.) 
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ZURI. 
BY JACKSON FLEMING. 


On the crest of the great ridge over which my shell-rock trail was 
leading I paused and scanned eagerly the opposite slope: there it 
was, about two miles away and hardly discernible in the landscape 
—a scattered village of crude stone dwellings. They resembled 
frontier block-houses, having the same tiny slits of windows. I had 
had a long tramp and a scenic revel, and was thinking ravenously 
of maize bread and stewed mutton. Even with such thoughts, 
however, one does not leave a crest without sweeping the horizon 
and the backward trail and expanding one’s lungs a few times 
deliciously. The mountains of Albania may be barren, yet not 
colourless. I have seen them robed in all tones of purple and mauve 
and rose. Nor did it seem strange to me that the Albanians had 
clung to their shaggy land since the infancy of Europe. I myself 
felt a strong desire to become an ‘ Kagleman,’ as they long ago 
styled themselves. 

Swinging along my downward way I soon came to a gorge and 
its slender torrent and a crude little mill clinging precariously, and 
here the trail turned aslant the upward slope. 

The house I knocked at was a sturdy block of a hut with the 
usual sleepy-looking, though really sleepless, eyes of windows, The 
door opened and a tall, lithe fellow stepped to the threshold, repose- 
ful, yet alert, and with a most searching glance. He was about 
twenty-five, had a well-set head and a drooping light brown mous- 
tache. He was wearing the customary close-fitting white woollen 
trousers, or ‘ chakshir,’ trimmed with black braid, and the coloured 
waistcoat. His head was shaved high at the temples and in the 
back. 

‘Could a stranger get a bite to eat here ?’ I inquired. 

* Well, good man,’ he replied, as he cordially motioned me inside, 
‘ our fare is plain, but you are welcome.’ 

The large room with its tiny windows seemed almost dark to 
one coming in from the glare of Balkan sunlight. However I could 
see that my host and I were alone. He tossed a goatskin on the 
floor by the low table, or ‘ sofra,’ and invited me to be seated. ‘The 
woman’ would return in a minute, My host removed from the 
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‘sofra ’ some implements used for loading rifle cartridges, with which 
he had apparently been occupied upon my arrival. As we exchanged 
the usual pleasantries I took note of my surroundings. The house 
consisted of one large room and a garret, with probably some store 
space underneath. The walls were of rough stone roughly plastered 
and here and there ornamented with crude designs of crosses and 
other symbols. The floor was of wide hewn planks. A pile of 
skins was near the door—the only chairs—and at one end were two 
massive boxes, in which were kept the clothes and finery and bedding 
of the household. But the one feature of distinction and comfort 
was a great hooded fire-place, with its spacious stone hearth, on 
which was a smouldering fire of sticks and a huge black cauldron. 

I had not been long seated when the heavy door swung slowly 
open again. In came a girl-woman struggling with a huge can of 
water. She stared at me nervously, sullenly, as she slunk on to the 
fire-place. Apparently I was not the only cause of her nervousness. 

‘A drink, Zuri,’ said my host in a tone of command. Without 
a word the young woman filled a jug with the fresh water and served 
me and then her husband. She was a pretty creature, as those 
mountain women go, even in that atrocious costume, devised, 


presumably, that no man should covet another’s wife. She wore 
a stiff, bell-shaped skirt of heavy black wool striped with dull red, 


and about as short as our own recent fashions, But instead of a 
neat ankle, which I was sure Zuri might have shown, I saw heavy, 
loose stockings and stiff moccasins, or‘ opanke.’ I felt that behind 
her spirit of sullen meekness she must surely be a hopeless little rebel. 
And yet I knew that her lot was quite as happy as that of her 
mountain sisters generally. 

‘Now some food for our guest,’ commanded my host, as he 
handed the jug back to his wife. When she was going away, however, 
he called her back: ‘ What ails you, Zuri? You shake like a witch.’ 

She answered in a meek, husky voice; ‘Going to the spring, 
Marko, I heard a rifle-shot. It was on the mountain toward Nikaj.’ 

‘Well ?’ demanded Marko. 

‘The brother Gani—he went that way this morning,’ Zuri 
explained with trovbled meaning. 

Marko frowned darkly. 

‘You heard only one shot ?’ he questioned. 

‘ Only one,’ murmured Zuri. 

‘ Was it the sound of a Mauser rifle or of a Martini ?‘ 

‘I believe—I believe it was a Martini,’ she said, 
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‘Martini!’ exclaimed Marko, greatly relieved, ‘ then he killed 
his man ! ’ and with restless exultation he paced the room, thinking 
aloud: ‘One shot and a Martini—Gani’s old Martini--then he 
killed his man !’ 

It was quite clear to me that the tribe of my host was ‘ at blood 
with a neighbouring tribe. Also that the brother had gone out 
that morning to look for an enemy. Such a lot of blood it takes 
to keep Albanian honour clean. I was under no apprehension 
for my own safety, however. I knew of no place on earth where 
hospitality is more sacred. Woe to the reputation of an Albanian 
who violates this unwritten law. 

Zuri, who was at the window, announced the coming of a 
stranger. ‘He is far spent—he staggers—he is a Montenegrin,’ 
she said. 

“A Montenegrin ?’ echoed Marko disapprovingly as, with his 
rifle, he went quickly to the window. There was insistent knocking. 
Marko, always alert, opened the door. In staggered a very des- 
perate looking man, travel stained and apparently exhausted. He 
was of middle age, thick-limbed and blunt-featured. He wore the 
Montenegrin costume except that he was without the long coat. 
He wore the blue baggy knee-pants, white stockings, short waist- 
coat and stomach sash. I was aware that Montenegrins and 
Albanians had always been racial foes and that current history 
was certainly not tending to sweeten this mutual bitterness. 
But hospitality can bridge even such a chasm. 

Marko commanded Zuri to bring water and asked the strangey 
if he was wounded. 

“No—thank God,’ gasped the Montenegrin, ‘ but they have 
good rifles while I have only this,’ and he slapped the huge pistol 
in his sash. 

“Rest assured they shall not harm you here, my good man,’ 


said Marko. 
‘May the Christ reward the kindness of Albanians,’ mumbled 


the Montenegrin. 

Marko responded that Albanians had only their honour end 
their rifles. 

‘I wonder is it not better so?’ mused the stranger. 

“Think you that ?’ questioned Marko dubiously, ‘ you who 
come from a land where men have both king and government ? 
Ah, friend,’ he added forlornly, ‘ we suffer much.’ 

‘But what use has a brave man for a government ?’ queried 
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the Montenegrin. ‘Under a government the cowards and the 
knaves wax fat while brave men wither.’ 

“So bad ?’ groaned Marko. 

“Hear this,’ explained the other. ‘A skulking knave stole 
my wife. I shot the dog.’ 

‘ Well done,’ said Marko. 

‘But for this,’ growled the stranger, ‘the government would 
catch me to hang me.’ 

Marko stared incredulously. ‘For cleansing your honour ?’ 
he ejaculated. ‘But would your king have it so?’ 

“He most of all,’ answered the fugitive, as he arose and went 
to the window, glaring out fearfully. 

Zuri now brought a great dish of mutton stew and a plate of 
steaming maize bread, together with plates and spoons, Our 
host bolted the door and called the Montenegrin from the window. 
The two of them sat with me on skins at the ‘sofra.’ Zuri did not 
join us, as it was her lot to serve the men. 

With a huge ladle Marko filled our plates. ‘Now I will tell 
you how we Albanians suffer,’ he said. ‘That woman (indicat- 
ing his wife) left her father’s house in Nikaj against his will and 
came here to me, thus dishonouring her father. Another man— 
a Moslem—offered him more gold than I could pay. I wanted her, 
but I had not as much gold as the Moslem. And so when she 
came to me, would I not have dishonoured myselfto turn heraway ?’ 

The Montenegrin grunted an agreement, and Marko turned to 
me. 

‘I—I_ know not your custom,’ I faltered. 

“Turn her away?’ exclaimed Marko in surprise. ‘ Why, 
that surely would have stained my honour. On her account much 
blood has flowed between three tribes——Yes, and the end is not 
yet,’ he added bitterly. 

“Woman surely is the mother of evil and of sorrow,’ growled 
the Montenegrin. 

‘And now,’ continued Marko, ‘my little brother may be 
killed. If he is dead I swear > At. this point we were startled 
by loud knocking on the door. Zuri hurried to a window. The 
Montenegrin was seized with terror. 

“Hide me, good friend, hide me :’ he groaned. Marko looked 
at him with just a suspicion of disdain and continued towards the 
door.’ But before opening it he turned and spoke : 

“Do you forget that you are my guest?’ he said quietly. 
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‘On my honour I must defend you with my very life.’ As the 
door was being unbolted, however, the Montenegrin drew his 
pistol and backed against the wall. Zuri called from the window. 

‘It is Gani,’ she said, ‘ and his gun is broken.’ 

Marko joyously flung open the door and received his brother 
in his arms. ‘Gani! Gani! Gani!’ he murmured proudly. 

The younger man was fiercely exultant. ‘My big brother,’ 
he panted, ‘I have killed a man of Nikaj! Our honour is washed 
clean!’ and he strutted about the room followed fondly by 
Marko. Gani, who was perhaps several years younger than Marko, 
was stealthy of bearing, showing little of the frank dignity of his 
elder brother, who had likely spoiled him with devotion. 

Marko was waiting impatiently for Gani’s story. ‘It is your 
first blood, my brave brother,’ he said, as he took from Gani’s 
wild clutch the rifle which was almost broken in two. ‘ And your 
Martini, my Gani, it would kill no more men,’ sighed Marko good- 
naturedly. 

Gani flushed and faltered a reply : 

‘ You—you agreed that I should have a Mauser rifle. We have 
gold enough now.’ 

‘And am I one to forget my word-?’ asked Marko, adding, 
‘But what mishap broke this old Martini ? ’ 

‘I—I fell on the rocks,’ said Gani, ‘It was my hurry to be 
telling you.’ 

Marko tossed aside the broken rifle and slapped his brother 
affectionately on the back. ‘ You shall have a new Mauser,’ he said ; 
‘a brave man must have a good gun. But now tell me, my 
brother, whose blood has cleansed our honour ? ’ 

Gani stiffened proudly and continued pacing. The Montene- 
grin had by this time returned to the ‘sofra ’ with me and was again 
eating ravenously. I myself had lost interest in food. 

‘He was a brave man [ killed,’ Gani boasted, ‘the brother 
of the old bariaktar of Nikaj—him with the long white moustaches.’ 

Hearing this, Zuri half turned from her work and muttered 
painfully: ‘He who taught me to milk my pet os who 
brought from Scutari my first blue ribbon——’ 

Marko, who had seemed perplexed at Gani’s news, now motioned 
aside towards his wife. ‘Her grandfather,’ he said softly. ‘ A 
brave man, little brother, but I would you had killed a younger 
man,’ 

Gani was offended. ‘Not a braver man lives in Nikaj,’ he 
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declared stoutly, ‘ and sick with age he was not, my brother. He 
was a crafty foe!’ 

Marko made some affectionate show of apology, and Gani 
seemed mollified. I crossed to a window and looked down over 
the distant valley. I decided not to push on farther that evening. 
True, I wanted the very dregs of that terrible drama. It is such 
a big part of the Albanian’s life—these boastings of ‘ ghak,’ or the 
cleansing of honour by blood. And how ferocious his honour 
can be! 

‘ Listen, my brother,’ Gani resumed, showing an effort to regain 
his former assurance. ‘I knew that some people of Nikaj had 
passed over the mountain to buy goats from the Kilmeni people, 
I decided to wait in ambush, hoping that some of our enemies might 
foolishly return homeward without an escort.’ Here Gani took up 
Marko’s rifle to colour his narration. ‘ Up through the rocks I 
crept to a hole under a bush. A very long while I waited. At 
last I saw the brave enemy coming, but he had with him two women 
driving many goats. I cursed the women, for it would only blacken 
my honour to kill my enemy while women were with him.’ 

‘The law of the mountains forbids it,’ interposed Marko de- 
cisively. ‘It is dishonourable.’ 

‘But wait, big brother,’ Gani went on; ‘it was written that 
this brave man should die by my hand. Down the mountain they 
came driving the goats among the rocks. I could only lie still, 
hoping that another enemy might come walking alone. This man 
was always too crafty for his enemies. But his time was come— 
“it was written.” When they were not a great way off a kid goat 
fell from a ledge to the sharp rocks below. I could hear it bleating. 
My enemy also heard it. He looked around in a sharp way wonder- 
ing what should be done. Then he commanded the women to 
drive the herd on down the mountain-side. My breast pounded 
with joy, big brother. Down the rocks he came alone to seek the 
fallen kid. He was foolish to be so brave. I wanted the women 
to hasten away—TI wanted that a storm should sweep them down 
the mountain, leaving my enemy with me. At last the women 
were out of sight. Not yet had my enemy reached the kid, for it 
was in a bad place among the rocks. I waited until he was bending 
still over the kid because my old rifle would shoot only once. Ah, 
my aim was true, big brother, and as he staggered I jumped from 
my hiding-place and stood straight up, that my enemy before he 
died should see to whom he had paid his life. He tried hard to aim 
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his rifle—so—but life had gone and he fell on the bleating kid 
—yes, big brother, he fell on the bleating kid!’ 

Gani ended with a savage laugh and strutted exultantly. Marko, 
however, throughout the latter part of this harrowing recital, had 
stood with bent head, perceptibly saddened. And little Zuri 
appeared to be struggling with a sorrow truly fierce, as now and then 
she dashed aside a tear, then continued her baking and muttering. 

‘Our honour is satisfied,’ said Marko quietly. ‘Our father 
would say so were he alive. Without dishonour we may now 
propose a council to stop this spilling of blood.’ 

‘Men must fear and respect me now!’ cried Gani. 

‘ Fo, my brother,’ rejoined Marko, ‘the respect of men will 
be yours.’ 

‘And when are we to buy a -™ for me?’ asked Gani with 
startling suddenness. 

‘A wife ?’ echoed the older a vaguely, and exchanged 
smiles with the Montenegrin and me. Gani was flustered. ‘A 
brave man is never too young,’ Marko interposed indulgently ‘ You 
shall have a wife, even though we sell the cow to buy her.’ 

‘TI shall make the woman work so hard,’ declared Gani, ‘ that 
before long we can buy another cow.’ 

The elder brother now went to a corner of the room and removed 
2 loose stone from the wall, taking from behind it a small pouch of 
gold. ‘ And now,’ he said, jingling the gold as he returned, ‘I shall 
go to our bariaktar and propose a council.’ 

‘But—’ faltered Gani as he stared at the gold, ‘ what about 
my—my new rifle ? ’ 

Marko hesitated a moment. ‘ Until we can gather more gold,’ 
he said, ‘ you shall have my rifle.’ But Gani only seemed mortified. 

‘What would men think of me,’ he remonstrated, ‘ if I should 
take your rifle—you who are the bravest man of our tribe ?’ 

“It shall be as I say,’ Marko rejoined decisively. ‘If I walk 
alone I will take the rifle, but from this day on it shall be yours.’ 
He approached Gani and laid a hand fondly on his shoulder. ‘ Our 
enemies will now thirst for your blood,’ he continued thoughtfully. 
“Everything else could be replaced, but not my brother. If an 
enemy should kill me, who would take the fullest vengeance if you 
were not alive? No, no, my brother, I will take these fifteen 
napoleons to our bariaktar and he will call a council. We shall then 
see if enough gold can be raised to satisfy the honour of our enemies.’ 
He embraced Gani affectionately and started for the door, taking 
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with him the Mauser rifle. ‘I shall not be long,’ he called back. 
‘For our guests you will care well, my brother.’ i 

‘As though they were of our own house,’ was Gani’s proud 
response. 

When Marko was gone, Gani turned to the Montenegrin, who 
was still eating, and stood looking absently down, a smile playing 
‘ over his prematurely tense features. How unworthy he seemed 
of his brother’s great affection. Zuri watched him furtively— 
venomously, I thought. When he spoke, it was as though half 
to himself. 

‘A fine day for me, in very truth,’ he sighed. ‘By my deeds 
as well as by blood I am brother to the brave Marko. I have won 
this day the fear of men, a Mauser rifle, and a wife-—Yes, even a 
brave man should have a wife.’ 

The Montenegrin took a last gulp of milk and started restlessly 
for the window, throwing back a remark at Gani ashe went: ‘My 
young friend, I trust you may find a more virtuous wife than I did.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ rejoined Gani fiercely, ‘no woman shall make 
trouble for me! If she so much as looks at another man I will 
flay her soundly ! ’ 

Zuri heard this remark, and it seemed to kindle her bitterness 
toa flame. She crossed angrily to where the broken gun was lying 
picked it up and turned to Gani. 

“It fell because you made it to fall,’ she said. ‘ You would 
make sure to get a new rifle.’ 

‘Hush, woman!’ muttered Gani, ‘let your ears be for the 
voice of your kettle and the commands of your man!’ 

Before Zuri could retort, the Montenegrin staggered back from 
the window convulsed with fear. ‘Hide me! hide, me!’ he 
pleaded ; ‘in the name of God, hide me!’ 

“Who comes?’ demanded Gani with more contempt than 
sympathy, though he quickly bolted the door and examined his 
pistol. 

‘They would take me back to the government to hang me! 
Hide me!’ groaned the fugitive. 

‘But know you not,’ rejoined Gani, ‘that under our law of 
‘‘ besa’ he who strikes at you strikes at us?’ 

But the Montenegrin only drew his pistol and gesticulated 
desperately, nor were his nerves helped by the loud knocking. 
Gani started again to open the door, but the Montenegrin was 
in front of him, waving his pistol and hoarsely whispering that 
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he didn’t want to shoot his pursuers in his host’s house. I thought 
he was about to begin shooting through the door. The young 
Albanian hesitated, then he crossed to the far end of the room, 
where he lifted a wide plank of the flooring, permitting the fugi- 
tive to slip down. Having replaced the plank, Gani hastened to 
the door and opened it with his habitual stealth. The strangers 
asked for a drink, and Gani bowed them inside. 

‘You are welcome, men of Montenegro,’ he said, and com- 
manded Zuri to bring water. Two Montenegrins cautiously entered, 
one of them about fifty years of age and the other perhaps thirty. 
They wore the national dress, including the long light-blue coat, or 
‘dolama,’ and they carried rifles in their hands as well as pistols 
intheir sashes. The rifles they set down near the door. Zuri 
brought water, serving first the elder stranger. Gani suggested 
food. 

‘Thank you, but we must be on our way,’ said the younger 
Montenegrin. 

‘Yes,’ added his older companion, after drinking, ‘ we would 
buy. hides for the market at Podgoritza.’ 

‘Hides ?’ echoed Gani tactlessly, ‘ but no—no live stock ? 

‘Li—live stock?’ blurted the younger stranger, choking as 
he drank, 

‘No, no,’ interposed the older man; ‘that is—well, likely 
another man from Podgoritza has bought up everything in this 
village 2’ 

‘No, good men ; no stranger has been buying here,’ said Gani 
innocently. The younger Montenegrin now looked at him sharply. 

‘You saw no stranger?’ he questioned. 

“You see,’ interposed the older man suavely, ‘this stranger 
is a competitor of ours. He has very little money, but he has got 
ahead of us. We saw him.’ 

“Coming towards this very house,’ added the younger 
man. 

Gani feigned surprise. ‘This house?’ he echoed. ‘ But in 
truth, good men, I have only just returned from the mountain.’ 

The two strangers now looked sharply at me and then at 
Zuri. 

“And you, good woman,’ inquired the older Montenegrin, 
“you saw no stranger ?’ ; 

Zuri was non-committal, but I thought she seemed inclined to 
encourage the strangers. 
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‘I have been by my fireside, good men,’ she said. 

The younger Montenegrin was showing signs of impatience, 
but his companion motioned him to silence and turned to 
Gani. 

‘Good friend,’ he said, ‘we would engage a guide to help us 
in our business, as we are strangers to the mountains beyond here. 
If you will consent to go with us we will pay you well.’ 

Gani repelled the suggestion of being paid for what he con- 
sidered a part of hospitality. However, when the older Mon- 
tenegrin explained that their mission was of a purely business 
character and declared that to secure prolonged service it was 
only right they should pay, Gani finally consented. 

“Now before we start on this business journey,’ continued the 
older Montenegrin confidentially, ‘ we must outwit that competitor 
of ours in some way——Ha! ha! ha!’ he laughed as he scratched 
his head thoughtfully, ‘we might take him back to Podgoritza 
and have him kept there until we finish our business up here— 
ha! ha! ha!’ 

But the youthful host only frowned and was downcast. 

‘Oh, your woman knows where he is,’ interposed the younger 
Montenegrin. Gani ignored the suggestion. 

*I—I cannot go—I have no rifle,’ he faltered, ‘ there it is—it 
fell on the rocks,’ and he pointed to the broken gun. 

The older stranger was sympathetic. ‘ A sad loss in this country 
where your rifle is your best friend,’ he said. ‘ But there, take mine, 
I will give it instead of the money.’ 

Gani was agreeably startled and moved across to where the 
stranger’s rifle was standing. Taking it up he began to eject the 
shells and reload it with a show of delight mingled with his struggle 
against temptation. 

‘A new Mauser!’ he muttered to himself. ‘ Why, it is worth 
twelve napoleons ! ’ 

Zuri was watching him with a sidelong glance. Her interest in the 
whole situation was pathetic, in view of her apparent helplessness 
to participate. She was neglecting her hearth, and the odour of 
burning bread pervaded the room. Moving nearer to Gani, she 
whispered: ‘ You could let Marko keep his own gun.’ Gani was 
visibly affected, though not as she had intended. 

‘Then would my brother bargain away his honour for me ?’ 
he answered sharply. Stiffening indignantly he approached the 
two Montenegrins, who had been talking in an undertone. 
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‘Good men,’ said Gani, ‘I—I am afraid I cannot help you.’ 
The younger Montenegrin now burst out hotly, insinuating that 
the man in question was hiding in the house. 

‘Were it so,’ responded Gani defiantly, ‘he would be our guest 
—one of our household—defended by our very blood.’ 

Right then I felt there must be a clash. That challenge of 
Gani’s seemed too much for the haughty Montenegriv. I saw the 
flame of passion surge to his face and speak to his hands and possess 
him. But his arm was gripped firmly and eloquently by his older 
companion, who, after a moment of awful silence, stepped to 
Gani’s side and began talking to him in tones of apology and 
flattery, guiding him at the same time back to the rifle. ‘ With 
this rifle,’ he said, ‘I believe you could kill a goat or your enemy at 
eight hundred paces.’ 

‘I’m sure it shoots true,’ sighed Gani almost indifferently. 

“In all these mountains and in all the Balkan dominions there 
is none better,’ continued the older man. Then he placed the rifle 
on the ‘ sofra ’ and counted out beside it ten napoleons. ‘ There, my 
friend,’ he urged, ‘ you need but join us—the fine rifle is yours and 
the gold.’ 

Gani lingered over the treasure in amazement, then coldly 
turned away and came to the window near me. Zuri was at his 
side like a cat. ‘It will buy a wife,’ she whispered purringly, ‘a 
wife, Gani—a sweet wench for you,’ and she leaned against tle 
wall in front of him as with persuasive gestures of her young body 
she reinforced the lisping of her tongue. Her victim became un- 
nerved : he heaved and sighed scornfully and at last growled,‘ Away 
with you, witch!’ But he soon returned to the‘ sofra.’ 

The older officer now seized the pivotal moment by making 
ready for departure. Gani was left alone at the ‘sofra’ for some 
seconds and I could hear him muttering in self-justification: ‘A 
new Mauser and a wife—I have earned them to-day—why should 
I not have them to-day ?’ 

The older man returned and started to pick up the gold. Gani 
yielded, signalling for silence and motioning the two strangers back 
towards the door, and pointing at the same time to where the fugitive 
guest was concealed. 

‘He has a pistol and might fight,’ Gani explained. 

There was a whispered consultation, and it was decided that the 
two Montenegrins should go out, calling aloud their farewells and 
slamming the door. Then Gani was to get the fugitive out of 
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hiding and afterwards give a signal for the others to rush in and 
overpower him. 

Accordingly the gold and the rifle were laid aside, and the two 
men spoke their farewells and went out. Gani crossed irresolutely 
to the loose plank and lifted it. The head of the fugitive appeared 
cautiously. ‘So the scheming devils have gone,’ he muttered, 
still quaking from fright as he started to climb out. ‘’Twas 
bravely said, my young friend, bravely said—that you would 
defend me with your very blood.’ 

Gani hesitated, though only for an instant, before letting the 
plank fall heavily. In rushed the two men and disarmed their 
prisoner before he could draw. Terrified, the fugitive turned an 
appealing look on his young host ; then, realising the true situation, 
his look changed to contempt. 

‘ Your—your very blood ?—ha! ha!’ he laughed scornfully ; 
‘is this Albanian honour ?’ 

‘Silence! Their honour is not for such as you,’ said the younger 
Montenegrin, as he shackled the wrists of the criminal, who was 
then driven forth by the two officers of the law. 

When the three were gone, Gani was still standing where he 
let fall the plank, torn between the taunts of the former guest, 
his own consciousness of dishonour, and the treasure in the corner. 
I made a show of examining some symbols on the wall. But Zuri 
was less considerate. Her long sigh as she turned from her work 
had in it a note of savage mischief. 

‘ Praise God, we keep the cow,’ she sighed tauntingly. ‘A cow 
is a cow, but a wife—well, I suppose she could do half the work , 
Gani was glaring at her. 

‘Hush, woman!’ he hissed. Then, as if reassured by the 
sound of his own voice, he pulled himself together, bolted the door, 
picked up the gold pieces from the corner, and after tying them in 
his red handkerchief, deposited them behind the stone in the 
wall. Zuri, however, was not completely subdued. And when 
she turned again from her work there was just a glint of humour in 
her bitterness. 

‘In my village of Nikaj there is a young widow of eighteen who 
might please you,’ she ventured. ‘A buxom wench she is and 
good for work,’ 

‘Had she a tongue that wags as yours,’ Gani responded fiercely, 
‘I would have her father cut it out before I would pay him!’ 

Zuri became almost facetious. ‘You need not,’ she signed. 
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‘Only bring her here—I am that lonely I shall talk her deaf and 
dumb.’ 

I was afraid Gani would spring at her. He only glared absently. 
He was listening apprehensively for somebody’s coming. Zuri 
seemed openly triumphant. She too was listening. Suddenly 
Gani sprang to a window. On glancing out he drew back stiffly. 
Then he went to the door and opened it. Marko rushed in and 
with great jubilation embraced his brother. 

‘Peace will be sworn, brother!’ shouted Marko. ‘Our good 
old bariaktar called a council and it was decided that our people 
can honourably afford to make proposals! Enough gold has 
already been raised to heal the pride of Nikaj and Merturi!’ 

Here Marko broke off, observing Gani’s lack of enthusiasm. 
Then he softened apologetically as he continued: ‘ Oh, and how they 
talked of you, my brave Gani! Yes, you have won the respect 
of brave men!’ 

Gani was visibly stimulated. ‘Talked well of of me, did they ?’ 
he echoed hoarsely. ‘Yes, men must fear me now.’ 

He moved restlessly away from Marko. The latter watched 
him with a puzzled brow. There was a note of perplexity in Marko’s 
next remark. ‘Surely, my brother,’ he questioned gently, ‘ surely 
you wish to stop this flow of blood ?’ 

“I have no fear,’ muttered Gani, ‘I have a new rifle.’ 

The older brother sighed. ‘ Not fear, my Gani,’ he admonished 
gravely. Soon he added: ‘ Yes, you have the rifle, but in a year’s 
time we shall get one for me.’ 

Up to this moment Marko had not become aware of the guest’s 
absence. He had been thinking only of the peace which- meant 
the safety of his brother. And the latter had not been quite equal 
tc an explanation. But now Marko looked around the room, 
bewildered. 

“Our guest, my brother,’ he questioned, ‘ where is our other 
guest ?’ 

Gani became fiercely nervous. He declared that the Montene- 
grin had taunted him. As he stammered on I saw that Marko 
turned pale and bowed his head. ‘ And you killed him, my brother ? ’ 
he asked in a colourless voice. ‘Did your first blood then make 
you so thirsty for more ? ’ , 

‘I did not kill him!’ cried Gani. ‘They took him! They 
said it was only a joke, big brother, a joke!’ 

But Marko frowned darkly, hardening as with shame. I have 
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seen many men in life crises, but never have I seen a man change 
so profoundly and so irrevocably. He now spied the new rifle and 
moved towards it. 

‘For that you sold our guest ?’ he demanded. He took up 
the rifle contemptuously, 

Gani’s reply was lifeless. ‘But you can keep your own rifle, 
Marko,’ he stammered, ‘ your own rifle——’ 

‘And the honour of our house!’ thundered Marko. ‘Is it so 
cheap, my brother ?’ 

I need hardly say that I was feeling most uncomfortable. 1 
decided that I must no longer obtrude myself upon this acute family 
scene. I turned away and started to get my pack. As I did so I 
saw Marko writhe in despair. Then I heard Gani’s quaking voice. 

‘There is more—much more, brother,’ he was pleading. I 
heard him quickly cross the room and I heard the clink of his gold 
treasure as it fell on the ‘sofra.’ His voice hurried weakly on: 

“I made them pay well—see, I made then——’ 

And then I heard another sound that numbed me, body and 
soul. I turned to see Gani lunging at his brother’s feet. Marko, 


stricken with grief, dropped down over Gani’s body. I saw Zuri 
advancing towards her husband, yearning to give sympathy, horrified 
and pitiful, her hands moving convulsively ; but she hesitated, 
smiled wearily, perhaps maliciously, then turned back to her hearth. 

I staggered from the house. All evening and all night I tramped 
on, for there was no rest for me in Albania, 
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II. THE ATTACK ON KISAKI (SEPTEMBER 6, 1915). 


THERE had been from the beginning a will-o’-the-wisp element 
about the war in East Africa; the end has always seemed quite 
near, almost within our grasp, and as often has eluded us. Person- 
ally I thought, and I know I was not alone in the opinion, that once 
the enemy were driven from the Tanga line they would find them- 
selves in a trackless jungle, and be forced tosurrender. The trackless 
jungle turned out to be largely rubber plantations sprinkled with 
missions, planters’ houses, and the neat little German stations with 
their forts and mosquito-proof houses, and all things necessary for 
the very modified degree of happiness possible for a white man in 
this country, There were also roads, which, though they dissolved 
into dust from one to two feet deep beneath the churning of the 
wheels of our heavy motor transport, were still a great advance 
on the native paths and elephant tracks which are the proper 
highways of the jungle. And so the Tanga Termination Hope 
vanished abruptly, only to reappear in a still more dazzling form 
on the top of the N’guru mountains. These mountains lie midway 
between the Tanga and the Central railways, and it was there 
that we were going to round them up, or at least round up so many 
of them, deal them so smashing a blow, that the rest would be easy. 
It has never been quite clearly explained why we did not round them 
up; we certainly seemed at one point to have got well behind them, 
or at least behiad a considerable force of them. But they slipped 
away, and slipped away again when we made a second grab at 
Wami River. Mess-room speculation on the subject, of which I 
have heard a great deal, is always interesting, and almost always, 
unfortunately, quite unfit for publication. 

But all the hopes that have mocked us fade into insignificance 
beside the hope, or rather the firm conviction, that at the Central 
Railway the everlasting German retirement would cease. The 
Germans would make a stand there, probably in the neighbourhood 
of Morogoro, there would be a battle, probably a fierce one, for it 
was beginning to dawn upon us that in General von Lettow Vorbeck 
we were up against a commander of quite exceptional determination 
and skill, but at any rate one battle would see the finish. The 
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most pessimistic in that July and August of 1916 did not put the 
end beyond October. And then, as we know, the Germans made 
no stand at all on the Central Railway, but contented themselves 
with blowing up the bridges, and then retired into the natural 
fastness of the Uluguru mountains. Instead of the rest we had 
been officially promised as awaiting us at Morogoro, we were 
dispatched, only two days after our arrival and our triumphant entry 
into a real town with houses, on what was to prove the hardest 
and most terrible trek of all. 

I have described in a former paper our march through the 
Uluguru mountains, and our sufferings from heat, cold, loss of 
transport, and scanty rations. We had at the beginning only 
a vague idea of what we were supposed to be doing, but gradually 
the meaning of the operation became clear, and now is perfectly 
obvious. The Uluguru mountains form a solid oblong block, 
stretching from the Central Railway, which skirts the northern 
narrow end, to Kisaki, which lies just beyond them to the south. 
Here the Germans apparently intended to make a stand, and with 
infinite labour had dragged up some of their heavy 4:1 K6nigsberg 
naval guns. True to his policy of avoiding frontal attacks, General 
Smuts decided to force a retirement by threatening their com- 
munications in the rear. Kisaki was a place marked on the map, 
and was presumably a place of importance on their L.C. No one 
had ever seen it until the airmen arrived (the first planes got to 
Morogoro the day we left), and they reported that it consisted of 
one substantial European house and a large number of grass huts. 
Accordingly two forces were dispatched to converge upon Kisaki, 
one skirting the eastern side of the mountains and one the western. 
On the eastern side there was a road of sorts, on the western side 
none at all. The artillery and, roughly speaking, the British and 
Indian troops took the eastern ; we, the South Africans, Horse and 
Foot, went by the western. It is hard to say which had the worst 
time, for while the eastern force found the way barred by the enemy 
and had to fight for almost every mile, still they had a road and 
transport and presumably rations. We met no Germans, thank 
Heaven, but then we had neither road nor any rations to speak of, 
beyond what each man could carry, and the Kafir corn the country 
produced, and the country got the lion’s share of that. But we 
naturally got on much more quickly than the eastern force, and 
arrived at Tyaduma, eight miles from Kisaki, long before anything 
definite was heard of them. The whole division, Horse and Foot, 
was there on September 6, and anxious to Inow what was going 
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to happen next. Should we wait there until the eastern column 
had broken through, and attack Kisaki in combination with it, 
or should we attack it all on our own? We were not left long in 
suspense. On the evening of the 6th we got orders to march at 
daybreak next morning on Kisaki. 

The plan of operations, so far as we understood it, was some- 
what as follows: The cavalry were to strike across country and 
attack the flank of the German position, and if possible get round 
to their rear, and threaten their line ef retreat. We, the infantry, 
were to follow the line of the main road to Kisaki, cross the river 
end more or less attack in front. The result, if everything went 
well, would be to force the enemy to evacuate Kisaki, and 
probably to abandon valuable stores. This was one of the few 
occasions upon which there was no talk of rounding him up. 

So at daybreak, on September 7,—a day I shall always celo- 
brate as a day of special thanksgiving in that 1 ever saw the 8th— 
with our belmets festooned with grass to deceive snipers, we started 
off to take Kisaki. There was, I have said, a road, quite a good 
road, as it turned out later, but we did not make use of it, because 
the Intelligence Department told us it was probably mined, and 
that the enemy would certainly be entrenched along it. Instead 
we struck into the long grass, and followed an clephant track. 
An elephant’s idea of getting from one place to another is evidently 
peculiar, for this track wound and corkscrewed about in a manner 
so astonishing that after marching for hours we scarcely seemed 
to be any further from the hill overlooking our camp than when 
we started. Also, it was so narrow that we had to go single file, 
and even then the mules had difficulties in getting their panniers 
through. The grass was from 10 to 12 feet high, and so thick and 
stiff that it was quite impossible to force a passage through it. 
I tried on one occasion, when I found I had left my tobacco behind 
at the last halting-place, and had to give it up as a bad job. It 
was like wrestling with a forest of steel springy rods. 

Nothing happened until about 3 p.m., except halts, during 
which we scooped out caves under the grass to get shelter from the 
terrible sun, and periodical messages from the front to keep a sharp 
look-out on the right or left flank, as the case might be. Not that 
(as 't seemed to my ignorance) there was much to be gaiued by 
looking out, because you could not see a yard—a yard, did I 
say ? You could not.see a foot, not six inches through the wall 
of grass ; and as for an attack coming through it, nothing short of 
heavy artillery would have made any impression on its denseness, 
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and we hoped, but did not know, that the Germans had no heavy 
artillery in the neighbourhood. And so we went on, as I say, till 
about 3 p.M., p'rforming a solemn mazurka through the elephant 
grass, and getting more and more obsessed with the idea that it 
was a maze, and that we should never get out of it. And then, 
at 3 o’clock, things began to happen, and went on happening, 
with bewildering frequency and unexpectedness, for the next twelve 
hours without a stop. 

The battalion to which I was attached was leading on this 
occasion, and at 3 p.m. I was sitting with the M.O. in one of these 
improvised grass caves, with a leathern waistcoat over my head 
as a sun-shield, waiting for the whistle which would tell us that the 
ten minutes’ halt was over. But instead of the whistle came the 
familiar pop-pop of our rifle firr, followed by the equally familiar 
Mauser crack. We had evidently got into touch at last, which 
was a relief, as it meant that the maze had evidently led us some- 
where, and we settled a little lower, in my own case a good deal 
lower, down in our caves, to await developments. 

They came with startling rapidity. Scarcely had the firing 
begun when another sort of crackling sound broke out quite near 
us, and increased forthwith in intensity. It was a sound I had 
never heard before and hope never to hear again, the sound of 
animals stampeding, or trying to stampede, through dry elephant 
grass. A moment more, and they were upor us, horses, mules, 
all our first-line transport, their heels flying wildly in all directions, 
their distracted leaders hanging on for dear life to the bridles. 
And with animals came men, helmetless in some cases, and all 
of them beating the air wildly, and apparently quite distracted. 
Some one shouted ‘ wild bees,’ and almost at once they were on 
us too, swarms of them, stinging viciously, and attacking every 
living thing they came across. Then was I glad indeed that I 
had with me my leather waistcoat, a relic of my brief period of 
glory with the Irish Guards in France. Little did the good friend 
who procured it for me, of whose gallant end the last mail brought 
me news, little did he guess the numberless uses I should put. it 
to, the times it would serve as a pillow by night, and a shelter 
by day from the sun and rain, and how in the end it woula save me 
from wild bees. By turning it right over my head and smoking 
violently trom inside, I managed to escape without a single sting. 

Meanwhile the situation was growing every moment more 
critical. A panic is at all times a formidable peril, but who car 
calculate the effects of a panic precipitated down an elephant patt 
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two feet wide, into an advancing regiment and a large train of 
native porters ? One of the machine-gun mules had already been 
lost, and we seemed in a fair way to losing the remainder, let alone 
the fact that the rifle fire from in front still continued, and the 
arrival of the enemy might at any moment put the finishing touch 
to what threatened to be a grave disaster. Fortunately, we had 
in our Transport Officer a very remarkable man, a man of many 
and varied accomplishments, and of very wide experierce. He 
had been, I believe, a member of the Johannesburg Reform Com- 
mittee at the time of the famous raid, and besides a politician, he 
was also a mining expert and a journalist, an agriculturist, a hunter, 
and an authority on native customs. He could also charm snakes, 
and frequently carried poisonous varieties about with him in his 
kit-bags. Presumably, he was accustomed to deal with desperate 
situations: at any rate he dealt with one on this occasion in a 
truly masterly manner. In a few moments, as it seemed to me, 
he had hewn out a new path through the elephant grass, and was 
diverting the stream of tortured men and animals down it, and, 
by a detour made to avoid the bee area, round to the front again. 
This officer, a few months later, received the Military Cross tor 
gallantry displayed on another occasion, and no decoration, in my 
humble opinion, was ever more richly deserved. The episode 
proved what the Sovth African civilian soldier could do on an 
emergency. He may sometimes have fallen a little short, in his 
views of discipline, of the ideals ] had been accustomed to with the 
Guards, but he displayed on occasion a resourcefulness which 
even the Guards themselves might have envied. 

But perhaps the real heroes on this occasion were the men in 
front who, in spite of the bees, held their ground and kept the 
Germans busy. Our Colonel was stung in the face in some thirty 
places, and scarcely any one escaped altogether. Fortunately, 
our arrival by the elephant path was not expected, and by taking 
the enemy on the flank threw out of gear the ingenious system of 
rifle pits and machine-gun emplacements he had provided for us, 
had we come, according to programme, by the road. Accordingly, 
he hardly put up any fight at all, but retreated precipitately across 
the river on to Kisaki, leaving the ford open to us, and undefended. 
We pushed on at once, and crossed the river late in the afternoon. 
We halted some hundred yards or so from the bank, in the midst 
of very dense bush, and proceeded at once to form a perimeter and 
dig in. The soil was fortunately very soft, and we were able to 
dig in fairly deep without much labour. The enemy gave no sign 
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of his presence whilc the work was in progress, the only excitement 
being provided by a large python, which we disturbed in its lair, 
and which gave a good deal of trouble before it was dispatched. 
When I saw it, its back was broken, and it had a bayonet through 
the head, but the huge folds of its body were still writhing cerribly. 
Truly a fearsome beast ! 

Meanwhile, we had no news at all as to how the cavalry attack 
had prospered. We had heard a good deal of machine-gun and 
rifle fire away ia the distance on our right flank ; but it grew fainter 
as the day drew oa, and died away at nightfall’ We were in rather 
good spirits ourselves, for though we had not taken Kisalki, we were 
over the river, the main obstacle, and had no casualties to speak 
of. Also our position was pretty secure; it was so difficult to 
locate, owing to the dense bush, that even if the Germans had a 
gun, it would be next-door to impossible for them to find the range, 
and we were too well dug in for rifle fire to damage us much. There 
was a deep donga leading down to the river, in which all the animals 
could be safely stowed away, and even if the cavalry attack had 
failed, as we rather feared, another column of calvary was due to 
arrive next morning from the north, and would support us in case 
of attack. Small fires were allowed while the light lasted, and 
we ate our necessarily frugal dinner in peace and serenity of spirit. 
The mss to which I belonged prided itself on its observance of 
the propri ties, and even on this occasion we did not forgo our 
white, or whitish, table-cloth spread on the floor of the dug-out. 
After that we turued in, as of course no lights were allowed, and 
prepared to sleep the sleep of the just and good workman. 

Alas! Itwasnottobe. Ihad picked out a place near the dug- 
out which seemed slightly less buggy and anty than the surrounding 
country, and was very speedily fast asleep, for it had been an 
exhausting day. From this sleep I was aroused about two hours 
later by thr most horrible and hellish uproar I have ever heard. 
Rifles were cracking, as it seemed, all round us, and a crowd of yelling 
black figures were rushing wildly about, failing into dug-outs and 
spreading confusion everywhere. If I had time to think at all, 
I should certainly have supposed, as many did, that the camp was 
being rushed, and that the dark figures wire German Askaris. As 
it was, my whole soul was possessed by the idea of the necessity 
of an immediate and rapid retirement into the dug-out, and, seizing 
my blanket, I made a running leap in that direction. The shouting 
soon stopped ; it was due to our native porters stampeding at the 
first rifle shots, and they were soon pulled down and thumped into 
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silence. But the firing still went on, and evidently at very close 
range. Bullets began to patter into the bank above my head in a 
most unpleasant manner, and there was nothing to do but lie in 
the dark and wait, and pray for the beastly noise to stop. A 
large figure was lying beside me in the dug-out, paating and sobbing 
so vigorously that I was puzzled to imagire who he could be. 
I discovered later that it was a native porter who had stumbled 
in there. And it was the Regimental Headquarters Dug-out. 
The hair of the righteous will rise at the profanity. 

Once again I am reminded of the close parallel which exists 
between one’s feeling under fire and one’s feeling in the dentist’s 
chair. If any one curiously desires to know how the ordinary man 
of peace feels under such circumstances as I have described above, 
let him go to the dentist with a large decayed back tooth, the nerve 
almost exposed, and let the dentist play about in the said molar with 
his twisting grinding instrument for about half an hour. There 
is the same feeling of acute discomfort coupled with the momentary 
expectation of something much worse if the instrument slips and 
goes through your nerve. The main difference is that, in being under 
fire, there is a certain element of solemnity in the knowledge that 
if the slip does come it may launch you into eternity. But, apart 
from that, the similarity is so close, that I would suggest to those 
blood-and-iron philosophers who hold that war is a necessary tonic 
for degenerate humanity, the possibility of attaining the same end 
by making a half-yearly visit to the dentist compulsory by law. 
Particularly slack people might be made to go oftener. This sounds 
like a joke, but there is really something in it. 

The attack went on for about twenty minutes. For the most 
part we held our fire so as not to give away our position, only once 
when the enemy almost reached our parapet did we open with a 
machine-gun. On of their Askaris was shot actually on the peri- 
meter. He was dripping with water, having crossed the river, so the 
enemy were evidently behind us on the other bank. When the firing 
stopped I stayed in the dug-out, and did not go to sleep again, 
partly from the disturbance, and partly from the fact that all the 
officers seemed to think they would attack again at midnight or 
at dawn. We heard from Brigade H.Q. that there had been no 
casualties, which shows how little can be done by rifle fire when 
you are well dug in, and your position not very accurately known. 

We were still in good spirits and confident of being able to hold 
our own. Provided the Germans did not get a gun to bear upon us 
they might deliver attacks like this for a long time without doing 
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us any serious damage. But in war bomb-shells may arrive from 
your own side as well as from the enemy, and one of the former 
sort was soon to spread consternation among us. About an hour 
after the attack had ceased, an orderly came from Brigade H.Q. to 
summon our Colonel. I had learnt from experience that these mid- 
night messages to the Colonel usually meant that something un- 
pleasant was going to happen, nor was I mistaken on this occasion. 
The Colonel came back in about a quarter of an hour with a very 
grave face indeed. There was a brilliant moon that night, so that we 
could see his face, but his voice was v:'ry grave too. I confess that 
my heart sank at what he told us. The cavalry attack had failed, 
and the cavalry had retreated back to our original camp. The 
Germans had brought up strong reinforcements, and we were lying 
absolutely unsupported out in the blue. A dispatch rider had with 
difficulty got through to us from the Divisional General with oraers 
to retreat at once, and without delay to join the cavalry at our last 
night’s camp. 

I think the general opinion among the officers was that the 
operation was much too dangerous to be risked. In the camp we 
were comparatively safe, even if we were attacked by superior 
forces. We had rations, I think, for two days,plenty of ammunition, 
and our water supply could not be cut off. But once out of the 
camp, we were in a terribly vulnerable position. It was, as I have 
said, a brilliantly moonlight night. We had first to cross a broad 
and shallow river, and beyond the river the road to Tyaduma passed 
through a broad open patch of land which the Germans had cleared 
to give them a field of fire on our approach. We knew the enemy 
were on the other bank and, indeed, all round us. 

Criticism, as I have hinted, has sometimes been directed at the 
discipline of the South African regiments, but no battalions of 
veteran regulars could have shown firmer discipline or more 
perfect self-control than our men did that night. There was no 
hurry, no confusion. Theanimals were loaded, the native porters 
marshalled with their burdens, such kit and equipment as we 
had got together, in absolute silence. It would have been hard 
for a watcher in the bush to detect from a short distance any 
unusual stir in the camp. By midnight all was ready, and the 
retreat commenced. 

Two companies were sent across the river to hold the other bank, 
and cover the column in case of attack. These two companies had 
the hardest task of all that night, for they had to stand on guard 
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until the whole column had moved out, waiting for the attack 
which every. moment seemed more inevitable. They got safely 
across, and took up their position without drawing the en my’s fire. 
That was to be expected, as he would naturally wait iill the whole 
column was in the open before attacking. Then almost inch by 
inch our own column started to creep down the donga to the river, 
pausing continually and creeping on again in a manner that tried 
the nerves sorely. We were almost at the river, and could already 
see the water gleaming in the moonlight and hear the splashing 
of the column as it crossed, when three gun-shots sounded in rapid 
succession from the direction of Kisaki, and made some oi us, at 
least, nearly jump out of our skins. It sounded so exceedingly 
like the signal for an attack that the horrid stutter of machine- 
guns seemed almost bound of necessity to follow, and we paused 
breathless, waiting for the coming slaughter. For one machine- 
gun trained on the ford, with its clearly silhouetted line of men 
and animals, would have caused slaughter indeed. 

But there was no sequel to the three shots, though they in- 
tensified the horror of the situation considerably. The peril that 
walketh by night was evideatly awake and very near tous. Presently 
1 found myself at the water’s edge, and then in the middle of the 
river. I was riding my faithful little mule, Mary Abyssinia, and, 
as always, she rose to the occasion and displayed the most masterly 
grasp of the situation. Often when we reached water she lifted up 
her voice and rejoiced, but to-night she was as silent as the grave. 
She did not even try to drink, as most of the horses did, making 
a terrible noise in the process. In the very middle of the river the 
road became for the moment blocked, and there we stuck, Mary and 
I, and, of course, a good many other people, with the moon blazing 
down on us, and the black banks of the river lowering ominously 
at us, and bristling in our imagination with German machine-guns. 
It was the most trying moment of a very trying night. 

We were across at last, but we did not begin to breathe freely 
until we had crossed the open cleared patch on the other side of the 
river. We were to return by the road, taking the risk of mines, 
which was a matter for thanksgiving. What a night journey by 
the elephant path would have been like one scarcely ventures to 
imagine. The road was good, and while the moon lasted we were 
able to make quite good going. But for the first half-hour we had 
to proceed at the same snail-like pace as before, so as not to get 
ahead of the rest of thecolumn. Our anxieties were by no means at 
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an end, for the danger we had escaped was still a real one for our 
comrades in the rear. 

At last the order came up that we could go ahead, which meant 
that the whole column was over. The light was not so good now, 
as the moon was low in the sky, and a mist was rising from the river, 
making everything look very dim and ghostly, and the order to 
advance still more welcome. And scarcely had we been marching 
at full speed ten minutes when from the direction of our abandoned 
camp came the sound we had been so long expecting, the splutter 
and crack and tut-tut-tut of the German attack. They were firing 
on our empty camp, too late, but only by half an hour orso. Half 
an hour earlier and there would have been a different story to 
tell for those who were lucky enough to survive to tell it. 

Even now our night’s adventures were not quite at an end, 
though what remained was of a somewhat milder character. We 
lost the moon altogether about an hour later, and very soon after 
the road led us through a dense jungle, the overhanging trees 
creating a darkness of the most absolute and baffling description. 
Every one had to dismount and hang on to the man in front of him 
in order to keep the column together, for you could see absolutely 
nothing at all. I was holding the tail of the Major’s horse with 
one hand, aud leading Mary with the other ; I got on pretty happily 
until the Major’s horse increased his pace, and Mary, at the moment, 
did not see her way to doing the same. I hung on until I thought 
the horse’s tail would come out, but in the end I had to let go, and 
there I was stranded in the darkness, with the horrible knowledge 
that if I went wrong the rest of the column behind me would go 
wrong too. I shouted to the Major as loud as I dared, and in a 
few minutes caught him up. But these few minutes were very 
unpleasant ones indeed. , 

We reached the camp at about half-past four in the morning, 
as pretty near dead-beat as men can be. I unsaddled Mary, rolled 
myself in the blanket, and, with my head on the saddle, went fast 
to sleep. A few minutes later some one woke me up. It was our 
wonderful and indefatigable cook-sergeant with a cup of hot coffee. 
He was one of those men who are never dominated by circumstance. 

I have discussed the retreat from Kisaki with many men of 
all ranks who were in it, and from top to bottom there has been 
but one opinion, that we were very lucky that night, very lucky 
indeed, 

R. G. 
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THE LITTLE RED HOUSE. 


It faces the highway, a trifle withdrawn, 

With a little toy stable, a stream, and a lawn. 

Its white-painted windows, square, shining, and neat, 
Sedately look out on an old-fashioned street. 

"Tis a pleasant, a prim, an old-maidish abode, 

The little red house on the Wendover road. 


In the days when good Anna was queen of the land 
Its porches and gables and chimneys were planned, 
And still round its panels and carvings has stayed 

A subtle aroma of lace and brocade ; 

Of great days when patches and hoops were the mode 
In the little red house on the Wendover road. 


Who lived there ? one asks. I can see in a flash, 

Some great London lady—some friend of Beau Nash,— 
Who, finding at last even pleasure could pall, 

The nights at St James’, the routs at Vauxhall, 

Turned her back on the fashions, and threw off the load 
In the little red house on the Wendover road. 


The roar and the bustle she there could forget : 
Take tea with the curate—sing—play her spinet— 
Grow roses and lavender—read, so we hope, 

The letters of Rambler, the poems of Pope ; 
While the pulse of her life imperceptibly slowed 
At the little red house on the Wendover road. 


She loved all the country, the sounds and the sights ; 
The fresh, peaceful days, and the long, dreamless nights ; 
The salute of the birds when the morning was grey ; 

The farewell of bells at the blue close of day ; 

And the song of the stream that has ceaselessly flowed 
Past the little red house on the Wendover road. 





THE LITTLE RED HOUSE 


Did she have no regrets? Did that love never tire, 
As she sat with her letters, at night, by the fire ? 

Did she sigh in her mirror, when sometimes at morn 
She heard from World’s End the shrill cry of a horn— 
—The horn of the coach that rolled by with its load 
To London—by way of the Wendover road ? 


PE 
O away with the fancy ! What dreams come to me - 
As I sit here at evenings with Betty, and tea ! - 

What dreams, while the candle-light flickers and falls ee 
On the prints and the china, the curtains and walls, ’ . 
As I smoke and blow rings and forget the Morse Code ri 


In that little red house on the Wendover road ! 5 
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NAVAL HUNNISM. 


SOME INSIDE HISTORY FROM THE FALKLAND AND 
COCOS ISLAND BATTLES. 


Peruaps there is nothing in which the German has been more 
contemptuous of the Briton than in the matter of the way the 
latter has of treating war as he does his sport, of fighting his battles 
in the same spirit with which he plays his games. Yet it has been 
this very desire of the latter to play the game at all stages that is 
responsible for the fact that the German, for a time at least, was 
given credit in the popular mind of even the neutral and Allied 
countries for a great deal that never should have been credited to 
him. This is especially true of two or three of the earlier naval 
actions of the war. The fact that a German captain fought his ship 
gallantly seemed to his British opponent of that period sufficient 
reason for forgetting, or at least forgiving, him for not fighting 
fairly, and so it was that the bravery of von Spee at the Falkland, 
and the skill and pluck of von Miiller in the Emden at Cocos 
Island, had the effect of mitigating in the minds of the officers of 
the British ships, which emerged as victors from those battles, the 
impression of a number of things, ranging all the way from ‘ not 
playing the game’ to downright treachery. And so it chances 
that in the eyes of even the civilised world the Germans have been 
given a clean sheet for these earlier encounters, and one hears them 
spoken of to-day in London as though they stood apart in this 
respect from every battle the German has fought on sea—or on 
land for that matter—since then. It is regrettable to record that 
this popular belief has no more to base itself on than the sports- 
manlike reticence of the British officer in refusing to broadcast the 
real facts. One had a sort of pleasure, as the record of the Hun 
grew blacker and blacker the more chance he had to give expression 
to his real self, in hugging the delusion that the sailors of the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and Emden were at worst only a dull 
grey in comparison with their infamous mates of the High Sea 
Fleet who were drawn upon to man the U-boats. But that they 
were all of a kind one has only to talk with any of the British officers 
and men who came in contact with them in and after battle to 
learn beyond dispute. I will cite a single instance from the Falklands 
before going on to the Emden, on which latter even more false 
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sentiment has been wasted on the score of the supposed ‘ sporting ’ 
behaviour of her officers than on any other of the German ships 
which were in the lime-light of publicity during the opening months 
of the war. 

After the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had been sunk off the 
Falklands by the Invincible and Inflezible, the latter ships made 
every possible effort to pick up all the Germans who had survived 
the fighting and were floating inthe water. A considerable number 
of these were brought aboard Admiral Sturdee’s Flagship, the 
Invincible. Among the few German shells which had struck the 
latter battle-cruiser was an ‘ eight-point-one’ which had failed 


to explode. Knowing that von Spee had been near the end of his. 


munition, but wishing to gain indisputable evidence on that point 
by establishing beyond a doubt whether the shell in question 
contained an explosive charge or was only a practice projectile 
fired for want of anything better, Admiral Sturdee decided to have 
it taken to pieces. Thinking it might be useful to get the testi- 
mony of the prisoners on the matter first, the Admiral, after having 
_ the shell in question brought to his cabin, ordered that the captured 
Germans be sent in for interrogation. Without exception they all 
declared that the projectile before them was made only for practice, 
and that, as it carried no explosive charge, there would be no risks 
whatever in knocking it apart to prove that fact. Questioned 
specifically as to whether any special precautions need be taken 
in handling it, they replied with equal unanimity in the negative. 

As the prisoners began to file out, however, one of them caught 
the Admiral’s eye and shook his head slightly, as though to convey 
—without his mates observing it—a warning that the shell was 
dangerous. On calling this man back, the Admiral was informed 
that the projectile really contained a full charge of high explosive, 
and that tinkering with it before certain precautions were observed 
would inevitably result in detonating it. A keen student of human 
nature, Admiral Sturdee recognised at once the unparalleled 
opportunity to test German honour and study « phase of the then 
imperfectly understood German psychology. The prisoners were 
ordered to be brought in separately, and in such a manner that those 
who passed out after interrogation should have no chance to com- 
municate with their mates who were waiting their turn. To each 
man as he appeared it was pointed out that he owed his life to the 
fact that the British had not followed (as they well might have) the 
precedent set by the Germans at Coronel of making no effort to pick 
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up the survivors from the ships they had sunk. It was also pointed 
out to him that his failure to tell the truth would probably be 
attended with serious loss of life among those to whom he owed his 
own. Then the question respecting the nature of the shell was again 
put. Without a single exception (the man who had confessed was 
not, of course, examined again) they reiterated most emphatically 
their former statements that the she!l contained no explosive and 
might therefore be disassembled with impunity. 

After providing adequate safeguards, the shell was taken to 
piece, and at once proved to be everything that all but one of the 
several score of rescued Huns had declared it was not, which meant, 
of course, that if it had been handled in the way these had insisted 
would be perfectly safe all near it would have been killed. Since 
there is no punishment provided for this brand of treachery, no 
action was taken against the prisoners, and the incident was re- 
membered principally for the illuminative sidelight it threw on the 
unexpected moral obliquity of the German sailor. It was something 
quite new in the annals of civilised naval warfare, and Sturdee’s 
officers were scarcely less grieved than shocked that men who had 
fought so bravely could behave so despicably. Yet that (to the 
Germans) incomprehensible sporting code of the British, by which 
it is reckoned as not ‘playing the game ’ to speak ill of a brave foe 
after he is beaten, has prevented the story from finding its way to 
the public, and it is only now, when almost four years more of war 
have established the fact that the action of the Huns on this occasion 
was characteristic rather than (as so many of Sturdee’s officers tried 
so hard to persuade themselves at the time) exceptional, that I 
am given permission (by one who observed at first hand all that took 
place) to publish it. 

Perhaps (doubtless on account of the greater spectacularity of 
the lone-hand game she played) the Emden and her able and re- 
sourceful captain came in for more of this misplaced credit than any 
other of the German cruisers of similar career. In one instance 
this even went so far as to prompt the people of the sporting Australian 
city from which the ship which brought the Emden’s career toa finish 
took her name to request that the doughty von Miiller and his 
surviving officers should be sent to Sydney that they might be 
tendered a public reception. This kindly but misdirected instance 
of sportsmanship on the part of a people who—at this stage of the 
war at least—saw nothing incongruous in treating an enemy who had 
put up a good fight in a way precisely similar to which they had 
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been accustomed to treat a visiting cricket eleven, was occasioned 
largely by the fact that the officers of the Sydney, in their eagerness 
to do full justice to a beaten foe, laid stress in their accounts of the 
fight on his bravery and said little or nothing of anything else, 
Yet, when one comes to learn the real facts of this historic battle 
(as I have done recently, by talking at length with a number of the 
British officers and men who took part in it), he finds evidences of 
‘Hunnisms’ splashing with muddy spots a record which might 
have been golden bright on the score of physical courage and devotion 
to duty. 

It is no pleasure to write what I have to set down here, for I 
am quite frank to confess that the story of the Hmden, according 
to the first accounts that were published of it, in conneection with 
the classic exploit of Lieutenant Mucke in escaping from Coccs Island 
in a small sloop and ultimately reaching Constantinople by way of 
Arabia, stirred my imagination as few epirodes of the war have done. 
The time is long past, however, when the German has a right to 
expect anything further in the way of chivalrous reticence in the 
recording of his deeds and misdeeds. What I am setting down 
here was told me by the one officer of the Sydney who had entire 
charge of the salvage work on the Emden, and was also entrusted 
with the task of rounding up and bringing off the men from the 
latter that had jumped overboard and made their way to the beach 
of North Keeling Island. 

‘Even now,’ he said one night in the course of a visit I made to 
the Sydney, ‘I would feel a certain reluctance in speaking freely 
regarding the way the Huns behaved about two or three things but 
for the fact that von Miiller, after his transfer to Holland a month or 
so ago, said in the course of an interview given to a German corre- 
spondent who visited him that he was badly treated by the English, 
both in the Sydney and during his subsequent imprisonments. 
If he is going to lie like that, there is certainly no reason why we need 
consider ourselves bound to perpetuate the Hmden’s officers’ false 
reputation for sportsmanship by not telling the truth merely because 
we had the best of her in a fair fight.’ 

As regards the battle itself, no one in the Sydney has anything 
but admiration for the pluck and skill with which the Emden fought 
a losing battle against a faster and more heavily gunned ship. But 
perhaps the one thing which they do hold most heavily against von 
Miiller personally is for the characteristically Prussian way he tried 
to bluff them, after he had run his ship ashore, into allowing him 
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to leave his flag flying when the Emden had been put completely out 
of action and was out of the running for goodandall. Ihave already 
written of this historic incident in considerable detail as it appeared 
to a signalman of the Sydney who had unusually favourable oppor- 
tunity for observing just what transpired, so that it will suffice here 
merely to summarise it and record that this man’s version is fully 
borne out by what was subsequently told me by officers. 

When the Sydney returned to the grounded Emden after pursuing 
and sinking the latter’s collier, it was seen that the German Naval 
ensign was still flying at her maintopmast. Nothing in the nature 
of a white flag was displayed anywhere upon her. After making three 
times the signal ‘Do you surrender ?’ and each time receiving only 
an evasive reply, or none at all, the Captain of the Sydney had 
reluctantly to give the order to reopen fire. The three broadsides 
which were required to convince von Miiller that his bluff would not 
go down are estimated to have killed sixty men in the Emden and 
to have caused a number of others to jump over into the surf. These 
lives were nothing more or less than a sacrifice on the altar of von 
Miiller’s Prussian pride, and under the circumstances he was just 
as blood-guilty for causing them to be snuffed out in a typically 
Hunnish attempt to ‘put one over’ on the ship that had beaten 
him, and make the report of his defeat read better in Potsdam, 
as if he had ordered them to be mown down by the guns of the 
Emden. 

‘That von Miiller’s refusal to answer our signal regarding his 
surrender,’ said the officer I have just quoted above, ‘ was a bluff 
pure and simple became evident the instant our shells convinced 
him that that bluff was not going to go down. The flag came down 
in a jiffy then, and they found no lack of means to signal 
“ Kamerad ” in every language known tw the sea. The pity of 
it was its uselessness. So far as I know, von Miiller never tried 
to explain to any one in the Sydney just what he was driving at, 
but we have always assumed that it was to set himself as far right 
as possible with his superiors in Berlin—the same sort of motive 
that made him stage some kind of an overnight “ escape” from 
Donnington Hall while he was being entertained there as a prisoner. 
It was a terrible price to pay for a small personal advantage, and 
none but a Hun officer could have been soulless enough to pay 
it with the lives of his men. If he had wanted to do the thing 
decently, he had only to refrain from beaching his ship and allow 
he: to go down with the flag flying. But to bluff with the lives 
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of the men who had been fighting for him for a personal end was 
Hunnish beyond words.’ 

Lieutenant X——-’s account of the salvage operations he had 
charge of in the Emden show von Miiller in a better light, but re- 
veal a terrible callousness and negligence on the part of his medical 
officers. As he must always be the most weighty witness as to 
how things were on the stricken ship at this juncture, I shall set 
down his account of what he saw and did in some detail. 

“It was the morning after the fight before we had cleaned up all 
the other incidental business and were free to give our attention 
to looking after what was | ft of, or rather who was left in, the 
Emden. Fortunately, her stern was lying out beyond where 
the surf broke, so that, with a rope they threw us from the deck, 
it was possible to ride under one quarter, with the boat’s bow to 
seaward. I had rather a hard time getting aboard, once nearly 
falling into the water through getting a hawser between my legs, 
but I finally managed it through a hand which one of the German 
officers standing aft reached down to me. Von Miiller impressed me 
as endeavouring to carry a good deal of side considering his position, 
but, of course, one has to allow for what he had been through. 
[ told him that the Captain of the Sydney was prepared to take the 
surviving officers and men to Colombo provided they would give 
their parole. At first he rather stuck over the word, as though 
he would like to make out that he did not understand it, a per- 
fectly absurd bluff in the light of the fact that he was fluent in both 
English and French, and that the term is in common use by the 
Germans themselves. He quickly came round, however, when 
I hastened to explain exactly what the Captain would require 
of him. Ultimately he signed a paper agreeing that for such time 
as all officers and men of the Hmden remained in the Sydney they 
would cause no interference with ship or fittings, and would be 
amenable to the ship’s discipline. Although there was complaint 
of not a little boorishness on the part of some of the Emden’s men by 
our stewards, this parole was substantially observed. 

‘I had been prepared to find things in bad shape on the Emden, 
but certainly for nothing comparable to the hideous shambles 
it turned out to be. But what struck me at once was the fact 
that incomparably more might have been done by the very con- 
siderable number of unwounded officers and men in alleviating the 
sufferings and generally caring for the two or three score of seriously 
hurt that were lying about the decks, some of them almost or just 
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as they had been left when the Sydney ceased firing. In a number 
of cases I saw the torn bodies of still living men lying in the sun, 
with nothing whatever to protect them from its tropical rays, 
while within a few feet of them were lolling, under awnings they hed 
improvised from blankets and scraps of canvas, men who were quite 
uninjured. The surgeon of the Emden, though unwounded, was 
doing nothing at the time of our arrival, and, from the appearance 
of the wounded, it was evident that he had done very little during 
the twenty-four hours which had elapsed since the action. By 
way of excuse, he claimed that his staff were all killed and his 
dressings and instruments destroyed. Accepting this as the 
literal truth, we made a signal for more medical supplies to sup- 
plement those already brought, and Dr. Ollerhead, the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company’s surgeon, who had come with us from 
Cocos Island, set to work to get the wounded ready to be transferred. 
Neither at that time, nor during the three days in which the surgeon 
of the Sydney worked without rest to save as many as possible of 
the Emden’s eighty wounded, did the German surgeon render any- 
thing like the assistance that might have been expected from him 
under the circumstances. 

‘What disgusted us most, however, was to find before we left 
the Emden that there had been ample supplies of uninjured dressings 
all the time. The action station of Dr. L——-, the surgeon in 
question, had been in the stokehold, which was quite undamaged. 
A bent and twisted ladder or two formed the only obstacles to 
reaching and utilising the considerable stores of dressings, lotions, 
&c. which were still available there. Although it was true that 
the assistant surgeon was missing (he had come on deck after his 
station in the tiller flat aft had been struck, and was blown over- 
board by an exploding shell), it was not true by a long way that 
there was not ample help, skilled and unskilled, available for at least 
first-aid dressing all around, and on this they had hardly made 
a beginning.’ 

A brief quotation or two from the report of the surgeon of the 
Sydney may be interesting while on the question of the neglect 
of the Emden’s wounded by their own surgeon. Referring to the 
wounded which had just been brought aboard, he says : 


“In cases where large vessels of the leg or arm had been opened, 
we found tourniquets of pieces of spun yarn, or a handkerchief, 
of piece of cloth bound around the limb above the injury. In 
some cases, I believe the majority, they had been put on by the 
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patients themselves. One man told me he had put one on his 
arm himself. They were all in severe pain from the constriction, 
and in all cases where amputation was required, the presence 
of these tourniquets made it necessary to amputate much higher 
than one would otherwise have done. There was little evidence 
of any skilled treatment before they arrived aboard.’ 


Again he writes : 


‘Some of the men who were brought off to the Sydney presented 
horrible sights, and by this time the wounds were practically all 
foul and stinking, and maggots } inch long were crawling over 
them, only 24 to 30 hours after mjury. Practically nothing had 
been done to the wounded sailors, and they were roughly attended 
to by our party and despatched to us as quickly as possible.’ 


Professional etiquette evidently operated to restrain the sur- 
geon of the Sydney from stating in his report what he thought of 
these very palpable evidences of neglect on the part of his ‘ opposite 
number ’ in the Emden. When I met him in the Sydney last winter 
I heard him express himself in no uncertain language on the subject, 
but I do not feel at liberty to quote him without his permission, 
and he has recently returned to Australia. I take it that he 
reckoned that to his medical brethren, to whom his report was 
especially addressed, the plain statements of the facts were sufficient 
to speak for themselves. 

Lieutenant X——- credits the German officers with doing the 
best they could in helping him transfer the wounded. ‘Shortly 
after I came over the side,’ he said, ‘I took the opportunity to 
tell von Miiller that we reckoned he had fought very well. To this 
he merely answered with a rather surly “ No,” and turned away 
as though to hide his chagrin. Presently, however, he came up to 
where 1 was standing, and, speaking in a rather apologetic tone, 
said: ‘‘ Thank you very much for saying that, but I was not 
satisfied. We should have done better. You were very lucky 
in shooting away all my voice-pipes at the beginning.” I do 
not remember whether or not I told him that this was hardly enough 
to balance his own luck in getting both our range-finders in the 
first five minutes. 

‘ Vitthoef, the torpedo lieutenant, seemed a very good fellow, 
and was a good deal of a help in getting the wounded over. ‘The 
assistance of an English-speaking officer simplified my task a good 
deal, for I was getting some rather weird results in trying to direct 
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the German scamen with Englisan orders. Once or twice Captain 
Glossop of the Sydney made a signa! asking if he should send a boat 
to take von Miiller off, but the latter said that he wanted to he 
the last one to leave the ship. This I was glad to he able to 
arrange for him to do. Before he went over the side ke picked 
his way forward and stood for a few minutes on the forecastle 
gloomily surveying the ghastly wreck. I only hope something of 
his own personal responsibility for a part of it came home to him 
at the last. 

‘Lieutenant Franz Josef Hohenzollern, who is sonie sort of 
relation to the Kaiser, and whose sister is, I believe, the wife of 
ex-King Manuel of Portugal, was a rather colourless sort of a 
nonentity. I have no very distinct impressions of him one way 
or the other. He had been in the torpedo flat when it was put 
out of action—through being flooded by water let in by a shell 
elsewhere—early in the engagement, and he saw the fight out 
with the Captain in the conning-tower. The liberal use of that 
conning-tower seems to account for the considerable number of 
German officers surviving. 

‘The best of the whole lot of officers, however—indeed, the 
only one who showed anything like the spirit one would expect 
a British officer to display under similar circumstances—-was 
Lieutenant Schall, whom I encountered in connection with my 
“ sweep ” of North Keeling Island after the lot of Huns who landed 
there through the surf. I was a good deal puzzled to account for 
the sporting spirit of Schall on this occasion—until he chanced 
to tell me that his mother was English! I had this little Keeling 
Island round-up all to myself and, grim as some features of it were, 
it had also its amusing side, and you may be interested in hearing 
something of it. 

“When we fired those last three bro. dsides into the Emden a 
good many men either jumped or were blown into the water, and 
of these @ score or more were carried to the beach by the surf. 
Most of these, as I found later, were wounded in one way or another, 
and, having no food or water, their sufferings during the day and 
a half before help reached them were unspeakable. These were 
much worse than was necessary, for, had they had the sense to 
observe, both food and drink were available immediately over 
their heads in the form of cocoanuts. Just why they never took 
advantage of this source of supply I never learned. 

‘From the Emden the bodies of men—some of which appeared 
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to have life in them—were visible on the beach above high- 
water mark, and just before we left the wreck for good I noticed 
a party setting off along the shore to the right. If I had only 
failed to notice this move, my rescue party would have reached the 
poor wretches eight or ten hours earlier than it did, and probably 
have saved several more lives than we saved. The unfortunate 
delay was also largely due to my ignorance of the formation 
of coral atolls generally, and of the atoll of North Keeling in 
particular. 

“When we got back to the Sydney with the last of the wounded 
from the Emden I learned that our whaler had already been sent 
away to take food and water to the men on the beach, but that, 
for some reason, it had gone in no further than the line of the outer 
reef where the surf began to break. I volunteered to go in the 
galley to find what the trouble was and, if possible, make a land- 
ing with both boats. Just as I was about to go over the side, 
a young Australian lad—some kind of a Boy rating—came and 
asked to be taken along. I refused him rather shortly, as I thought 
he would be of more hindrance than help in the kind of job we had 
on hand. He disappeared quickly, and I did not see him again 
until we had taken the galley in through the surf and were pulling 
it up on the beach. Then he was discovered, curled up under the 
thwarts, where he had managed to stow himself away before we 
pulled off from the Sydney. It was a lucky thing he came along, 
for, as it turned out, he was the only one of the lot of us who knew 
how to climb a cocoanut palm. 

‘Tt was impossible to take a boat through the surf anywhere 
near the point where the Emden had grounded, but some miles 
up the beach there appeared to be an opening in the reef through 
which a landing might be made. Watching our chances, we managed 
to shoot the galley in without an upset, incidentally showing the 
way to the whaler, which had been on the point of giving up the job 
after staving a hole in its bottom in attempting a passage at a 
less favourable point. Mustering my men, I set out to find the Huns. 
It was here that I went wrong. 

‘ Knowing that the island was but a small one, and having seen 
a number of the Hmden’s men making off to the right from the 
point where she was grounded, I figured that I would be likely to 
intercept them more quickly if I circled round to the left and met 
them face to face than by trying to overtake them. It was getting 
late, and I was anxious to lose no time in bringing them together 
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and into the boats while there was still daylight to see to running 
ithe latter through the: surf. If the island had been anything but 
a coral atoll my reckoning would have worked out all right; as 
it was it upset things completely. 

‘The island was covered with coco palms, under which there 
was a thick growth of pandanus and some sort of salt grass, the 
latter forming a tangle which made walking extremely difficult 
and ultimately forced me to take to the beach to get opener guing. 
Even bere progress was slow on account of the sand and coral 
clinkers, and it was already gettirg dark when we suddenly found 
our way barred by a swift-flowing tidal passage connecting the open 
sea and what I now saw for the first time—the lagoon in the heart 
of the coral atoll. The island, like all others of its kind, was in 
the shape of a rough letter “C,” with water between the two 
tips, and therefore quite impossible to walk around. 

‘ As it was out of the question trying to swim what was probably 
a shark-infested passage in the dark, especially as there was no 
certainty of finding our men on the other side, there was nothing 
todo but turn back. Here again I made the mistake of trying to 
take a short-cut by striking straight across the island instead of stick- 
ing to the beach. I never saw the place in daylight which we 
stumbled into, and so can’t say just what it was ; it seemed, how- 
ever, to bea sort of wilderness of reeds peopled with a million sea- 
birds, many of them nesting. The roar of our guns in the battle was 
as nothing to the bedlam of screams which arose when I went 
slithering through a lot of eggs and flopped full-length into a rising 
mass of beating wings. My hair was rather long at the time, and 
hadn’t been combed since morning. One of the birds put a foot 
through a tangle of it, and then nearly beat me into insensibility with 
its wings in trying to kick loose. They came batting against us in 
the darkness throughout the several minutes we were groping, our 
way back to the open of the beach. 

‘It was well towards midnight when we got back to where the 
boats were, and so quite out of the question trying to do anything 
further in the way of searching for the Huns till daylight. Several 
of the latter had struggled in and given themselves up, and they 
told us that the rest were all at the point where they had first come 
ashore from the Emden, and suffering greatly from hunger and thirst. 
As we had expected to be putting back to the Sydney within an hour 
or two of the time we landed, we had little food and water save that 
in the boats, and this wouldn’t have gone very far with the lot of 
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us if it had not been supplemented by the cocoanuts our young 
stowaway brought down for us. 

‘ There was not much chance to rest that night on account of the 
small land crabs which kept crawling over you the moment you 
dropped off to sleep, and it was not pleasant to think of how those 
more or less helpless Huns were faring a few miles farther down the 
beach. Westarted off at the first streak of dawn, and reached them 
by sun-up. The most of them were in even worse condition than | 
had feared, for it seemed inconceivable to me that they should not 
have contrived in some way or other to get hold of some cocoanuts to 
eat and drink. It turned out that they had not done so, however, 
and that, as a consequence, a number of them had died of thirst. 
The worst case, perhaps, was that of the assistant surgeon, whom | 
told you of as having been wounded and blown overboard by a shell. 
Delirious from thirst, he had managed to induce a sailor to fetch him 
a drink of salt water, and had died shortly afterwards as a result 
of drinking it. All the open wounds, since they had gone from 
twelve to eighteen hours longer without attention, were in even more 
terribl. condition than those of the men we had found on the Emden 
the previous day. 

“The only one of the lot who seemed to have any hold on himself 
was the Lieutenant Schall I have mentioned. Luckily, he was not 
injured, and he appeared to have been doing everything he could to 
help those that were. It must have kept the plucky little chap’s 
hands full, for several of them were crazy, and a number of the 
wounded were too helpless to keep the crabs away. He and one 
or two of the least knocked-out of the seamen had managed to keep 
these vermin pretty well away from the bodies of the living, but 
with the dead down along the water’s edge they were already 
having their way. 

‘Tinally, we got all the helpless of the wounded on to stretchers 
and started on their way to the boats. Schall was the greatest help 
throughout, but I can’t say as much for many of the others of the 
unwounded, who were very grudging in the way they lent a hand. 
Schall put up a stiff protest against going off without burying the 
dead, declaring that he was not going to leave them there for the 
crabs toeat up. When I pointed out that we had no implements for 
digging, and that I needed his help in getting the living off, he saw 
the reason of it and said he would come along. We did the best we 
could for the dead by covering them with palm leaves and coral 
clinkers, 
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‘I made a wide circle around before we left, trying to be sure 
that none of the living was left behind. The Huns were not 
quite sure of their numbers, so there was no checking up the 
thing that way. I am quite positive that no living man was left 
in that immediate vicinity, and Schall felt equally certain that 
none had strayed away. This must have been just what did 
happen, however, for, many weeks later, we had word from the 
Telegraph people to the effect that, when they landed or North. 
Keeling Island to bury the dead, one of the crab-picked skeletons 
they found was in a sitting position against the bole of a palm tree. 
I’ve never tried to reconstruct the story of what happened, but it 
must have been rather awful at the best. 

*Tt was rather a problem, ca!culating how to get every one off 
in two small boats, one of which had a hole in the bottom. The 
whaler would still float right side up, however, ard we finally 
managed it by putting the badly wounded, with a pulling crew, 
in the galley, and the rest piling into the whaler and sitting in the 
water. Then a long tow-line was passed to the galley (long enough 
to let her get out beyond the breakers before a strain came on it) 
and she pulled away with the whole procession. Schall, in spite 
of all I could do to induce him to get into the whaler, insisted 
on swimming out through the breakers and boarding her outside. 
If he hadn’t been starving and thirsting for forty-eight hours 
I woula have put it down as pure swank; as it was, however, I 
can’t believe he was actuated by anything else than a wish to ease off 
the load on the damaged boat while it was going through the breakers. 
He was a throughly good little sport, that Schall, and, as I told you, 
I was a good deal puzzled to account for it until I learned about his 
being half English. 

“We reached the Sydney all right, and the whaler was just 
being hoisted in when I heard the Captain’s voice from the bridge 
asking where Lieutenant X—— was. I looked up just in time 
to catch him staring down at me with open-eyed amazement. 
“Oh, there he is!” he exclaimed, turning away with a grin on his 
face. That led me, for the first time in twenty-four hours, to take 
& look at what I could see of myself without a glass. It was my 
turn to grin—and to blush. Absolutely the sum-total of my 
wardrobe was my shirt and a seaman’s straw hat! Nothing elss. 
To ease my feet from boots after standing on the scorching 
iron decks of the Emden, I had shifted to an old pair of dancing 
pumps when I returned to the Sydney, and these, in the rush of 
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departure, I had worn ashore. They, and my socks, must have 
been scoured off among the coral clinkers, and my cap probably 
went when the sea-bird tangled its feet in my hair. But where I 
lost my trousers, and what sailor gave me his hat, I have never 
been able to make out.’ 

I asked Lieutenant X—— if it was true, as I had heard, that 
the officers of tke victor and vanquished took advantage of the 
several days they spent together in the Sydney before the 
Germans were disembarked at Colombo to forgather and talk 
the battle over. 

‘Except for the two skippers, who were necessarily thrown 
together a good deal and who drew a chart of the battle between 
them, emphatically no,’ be replied. ‘The ward-room officers 
held practically no conversation at all with those from the Emden. 
On their part there was shown no inclination to talk, and on our part 
that fact alone would have been enough to prevent any inter- 
changes of a personal nature. It would have seemed rather like 
“rubbing it in” if we had tried to draw them out on a subject 
that couldn’t but be a painful one to them. Some of the men 
yarned together a bit, I believe, but you may be quite assured that 
(save for the exception I have mentioned) there was nothing of 
the kind between the officers. There wasn’t a lot between us at 
the best.’ 
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MOON OF ISRAEL. 
A TALE OF THE EXODUS. 
BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER XIV _ (continued). 
KI COMES TO MEMPHIS. 


So Ki tcok up his abode with us, in the same lodgings as Baken- 
khonsu, and almost every day I would meet them walking in the 
garden, since I, who was of the Prince’s table, except when he ate 
with the lady Merapi, did not take my food with them. Then we 
would talk together about many subjects. On those which had to 
do with learning, or even religion, I had the better of Ki, who was 
no great scholar or master of theology. But always before we parted 
he would plant some arrow in my ribs, at which old Bakenkhonsu 
laughed, and laughed again, yet ever threw over me the shield of 
his venerable wisdom, just because he loved me, I think. 

It was after this that the plague struck the cattle of Egypt, so 
that tens of thousands of them died, though not all as was reported. 
But, as I have said, of the herds of Seti none died, nor, as we were 
told, did any of those of the Israelites in the land of Goshen. Now 
there was great distress in Egypt, but Ki smiled and said that he 
knew it would be so, and that there was much worse to come, for 
which I could have smitten him over the head with his own staff, 
had I not feared that, if I did so, it might once more turn to a 
serpent in my hand. 

Old Bakenkhonsu looked upon the matter with another face. 
He said that since his last wife died, I think some fifty years before, 
he had found life very dull because he missed the exercises of her 
temper, and her habit of presenting things as these never had been 
nor could possibly ever be. Now, however, it grew interesting 
again, since the marvels which were happening in Egypt, being 
quite contrary to Nature, reminded him of his last wife and her 
arguments. All of which was his way of saying that in those years 
we lived in a new world, whereof for the Egyptians Set the Evil 
One seemed to be the king. 

But still Pharaoh would not let the Hebrews go, perhaps because 
he had vowed as much to Meneptah who sct him on the throne, or 
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perhaps for those other reasons, or one of them, which Ki had 
given to the Prince. 

Then came the curse of sores afflicting man, woman, and child 
throughout the land, save those who dwelt in the household of Seti. 
Thus the watchman and his family whose lodge was without the 
gates suffered, but the watchman and his family who lived within 
the gates, not twenty paces away, did not suffer, which caused 
bitterness between their women. In the same way Ki, who resided 
as a guest of the Prince at Memphis, suffered from no sores, whereas 
those of his College who remained at Tanis were more heavily 
smitten than any others, so that some of them died. When he 
heard this, Ki laughed and said that he had told them it would be 
so. Also Pharaoh himself and even her Highness Userti were 
smitten, the latter upon the cheek, which made her unsightly for 
a while. Indeed, Bakenkhonsu heard, I know not how, that so 
great was her rage that she even bethought her of returning to 
her lord Seti, in whose house she had learned people were safe, 
and the beauty of her successor, Moon of Israel, remained unscarred 
and was even greater than before, tidings that I think Bakenkhonsu 
himself conveyed to her. But in the end this her pride, or her 
jealousy, prevented her from doing. 

Now the heart of Egypt began to turn towards Seti in good 
earnest. The Prince, they said, had opposed the policy of the 
oppression of the Hebrews, and because he could not prevail had 
abandoned his right to the throne, which the Pharaoh Amenmeses 
had purchased at the price of accepting that policy whereof the fruits 
had been proved to be destruction. Therefore, they reasoned, 
if Amenmeses were deposed, and the Prince reigned, their miseries 
would cease. Sothey sent deputations to him secretly, praying 
him to rise against Amenmeses and promising him support. But 
he would listen to none of them, telling them that he was happy 
as he was and sought no other state. Still Pharaoh grew jealous, 
for all these things his spies reported to him, and set about plots to 
destroy Seti. 

Of the first of these Userti warned me by a messenger, but the 
second and worse Ki discovered in some strange way, so that the 
murderer was trapped at the gates and killed by the watchman, 
whereon Seti said that after all he had been wise to give hospitality 
to Ki, that is, if to continue to live were wisdom. The lady Merapi 
also said as much to me, but I noted that always she shunned Ki, 
whom she held in mistrust and fear. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE NIGHT OF FEAR. 


TueEN came the hail, and some months after the hail the locusts, 
and Egypt went mad with woe and terror. It was known to us, 
for with Ki and Bakenkhonsu in the palace we knew everything, 
that the Hebrew prophets had promised this hail because Pharaoh 
would not listen to them. Therefore Seti caused it to be put about 
through all the land that the Egyptians should shelter their cattle, 
or such as were left to them, at the first sign of storm. But Pharaoh 
heard of it and issued a proclamation that this was not to be done, 
inasmuch as it would be an insult to the gods of Egypt. Still many 
did so and these saved their cattle. It was strange to see that 
wall of jagged ice stretching from earth to heaven and destroying 
all upon which it fell. The tall date-palms were stripped even of 
their bark; the soil was churned up; man and beast if caught 
abroad were slain or shattered. 

I stood at the gate and watched it. There, not a yard away, ~ 
fell the white hail, turning the world to wreck, while here within 
the gate there was not a single stone. Merapi watched also, and 
presently came Ki as well, and with him Bakenkhonsu, who for 
once had never seen anything like this in all his long life. But 
Ki watched Merapi more than he did the hail, for I saw him search- 
ing out her very soul with those merciless eyes of his. 

‘Lady,’ he said at length, ‘tell your servant, I beseech you, 
how you do this thing?’ and he pointed first to the trees and 
flowers within the gate and then to the wreck without. 

At first I thought that she had not heard him because of the 
roar of the hail, for she stepped forward and opened the side wicket 
to admit a poor jackal that was scratching at the bars. Still 
this was not so, for presently she turned and said, 

“Does the Kherheb, the greatest magician in Egypt, ask an 
unlearned woman to teach him of marvels? Well, Ki, I cannot, 
because I neither do it nor know how it is done.’ 

Bakenkhonsu laughed, and Ki’s painted smile grew as it were 
brighter than before. 

‘That is not what they say in the land of Goshen, Lady,’ he 
answered, ‘and not what the Hebrew women say here in Memphis. 
Nor is it what the priests of Amon say. These declare that you 
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have more magic than all the sorcerers on the Nile. Here is the 
proof of it,’ and he pointed to the ruin without and the peace within, 
adding, ‘ Lady, if you can protect your own home, why cannot 
you protect the innocent people of Egypt ? ’ 

‘ Because I cannot,’ she answered angrily. ‘If ever I had such 
power it is gone from me, who am now the mother of an Egyptian’s 
child. But I have none. There in the temple of Amon some 
Strength worked through me, that is all, which never will visit 
me again because of my sin.’ 

‘What sin, Lady ?’ 

‘The sin of taking the Prince Seti to lord. Now, if any god 
spoke through me it would be one of those of the Egyptians, since 
He of Israel has cast me out.’ 

Ki started as though some new thought had come to him, and at 
this moment she turned and went away. 

‘Would that she were high-priestess of Isis that she might work 
for us and not against us,’ he said. 

Bakenkhonsu shook his head. 

“Let that be,’ he answered. ‘Be sure that never will an 
Israelitish woman offer sacrifice to what she would call the abomina- 
tion of the Egyptians.’ 

‘If she will not sacrifice to save the people, let her be careful lest 
the people sacrifice her to save themselves,’ said Ki in a cold voice. 

Then he too went away. 

‘I think that if ever that hour comes, then Ki will have his share 
in it,’ laughed Bakenkhonsu. ‘What is the good of a shepherd 
who shelters here in comfort, while outside the sheep are dying, 
eh, Ana ?’ 

It was after the plague of locusts, which ate all there was left 
to eat in Egypt, so that the poor folk who had done no wrong and 
had naught to say to the dealings of Pharaoh with the Israelites 
starved by the thousand, and during that of the great darkness, that 
Laban came. Now this darkness lay upon the land like a thick 
cloud for three whole days and nights. Nevertheless, though the 
shadows were deep, there was no true darkness over the house of 
Seti at Memphis, which stood in a funnel of grey light stretching 
from earth to sky. 

Now the terror was increased tenfold, and it seemed to me that 
all the hundreds of thousands of Memphis were gathered outside 
our walls, so that they might look upon the light, such as it was, 
if they could do no more. Seti would have admitted as many as 
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the place would hold, but Ki bade him not, saying, that if he did so 
the darkness would flow in with them. Only Merapi did admit 
some of the Israelitish women who were married to Egyptians in 
the city, though for her pains they only cursed her as a witch. 
For now most of the inhabitants of Memphis were certain that it 
was Merapi who, keeping herself safe, had brought these woes 
upon them because she was a worshipper of an alien god. 

‘If she who is the love of Egypt’s heir would but sacrifice to 
Egypt’s gods, these horrors would pass from us,’ said they, having, 
as I think, learned their lesson from the lips of Ki. Or perhaps 
the emissaries of Userti had taught them. 

Once more we stood by the gate watching the people flitting 
to and fro in the gloom without, for this sight fascinated Merapi, 
as a snake fascinates a bird. Then it was that Laban appeared. 
I knew his hooked nose and hawk-like eyes at once, and she knew 
him also. 

‘Come away with me, Moon of Israel,’ he cried, ‘and all shall 
yet be forgiven you. But if you will not come, then fearful things 
shall overtake you.’ 

She stood staring at him, answering never a word, and just then 
the Prince Seti reached us and saw him. 

‘Take that man,’ he commanded, flushing with anger, and guards 
sprang into the darkness to do his bidding. But Laban was gone. 

On the second day of the darkness the tumult was great, on the 
third it was terrible. A crowd thrust the guard aside, broke down 
the gates and burst into the palace, humbly demanding that the 
lady Merapi would come to pray for them, yet showing by their 
mien that if she would not come they meant to take her. 

‘What is to be done?’ asked Seti of Ki and Bakenkhonsu. 

‘That is for the Prince to judge,’ said Ki, ‘though I do not 
see how it can harm the lady Merapi to pray for us in the open 
square of Memphis.’ 

“Let her go,’ said Bakenkhonsu, ‘lest presently we should all 
go further than we would.’ 

“I do not wish to go,’ cried Merapi, ‘ not knowing for whom I am 
to pray or how.’ 

“Be it as you will, Lady,’ said Seti in his grave and gentle voice. 
‘Only, hearken to the roar of the mob. If you refuse, I think that 
very soon every one of us will have reached a land where perhaps 
it is not needful to pray at all,’ and he looked at the infant in her 
arms, 
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“I will go,’ she said. 

She went forth carrying the child and I walked behind her, 
So did the Prince, but in that darkness he was cut off by a rush of 
thousands of folk and I saw him no more till all was over. Baken- 
khonsu was with me leaning on my arm, but Ki had gone on before 
us, for his own ends as I think. A huge mob moved through the 
dense darkness, in which here and there lights floated like lamps 
upon a quiet sea. I did not know where we were going until the 
light of one of these lamps shone upon the knees of the colossal 
statue of the great Rameses, revealing his cartouche. Then I 
knew that we were near the gateway of the vast temple of Memphis, 
the largest perhaps in the whole world. 

We went on through court after pillared court, priests leading 
us by the hand, till we came to a shrine commanding the biggest 
court of all, which was packed with men and women. It was 
that of Isis, who held at her breast the infant Horus. 

‘O friend Ana,’ cried Merapi, ‘give help. They are dressing 
me in strange garments.’ 

I tried to get near to her but was thrust back, a voice, which 
I thought was that of Ki, saying, 

‘On your life, fool!’ 

Presently a lamp was held up, and by the light of it I saw Merapi 
seated in a chair dressed like a goddess in the sacerdotal robes of 
Isis and wearing the vulture cap headdress—beautiful exceedingly. 
In her arms was the child dressed as the infant Horus. 

‘Pray for us, Mother Isis,’ cried thousands of voices, ‘ that the 
curse of blackness may be removed.’ 

Then she prayed, saying, 

“O my God, take away this curse of blackness from these 
innocent people,’ and all of those present repeated her prayer. 

At that moment the sky began to lighten and in less than the 
half of an hour the sun shone out. When Merapi saw how she and 
the child were arrayed she screamed aloud and tore off her jewelled 
trappings, crying, 

“Woe! Woe! Woe! Great woe upon the people of 
Egypt!’ 

But in their joy at the new-found light few harkened to her who 
they were sure had brought back the sun. Again Laban appeared 
for a moment. 

‘Witch! Traitress!’ he cried. ‘ You have worn the robes of 
Isis and worshipped in the temple of the gods of the Egyptians. 
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The curse of the God of Israel be on you and that which is born of 
ou.” 

, I sprang at him but he was gone. Then we bore Merapi home 

swooning. 

So. this trouble passed by, but from that time forward Merapi 
would not suffer her son to be taken out of her sight. 

‘Why do you make so much of him, Lady ?’ I asked one day. 

‘ Because I would love him well while he is here, Friend,’ she 
answered, ‘ but of this say nothing to his father.’ 

A while went by and we heard that still Pharaoh would not let 
the Israelites go. Then the Prince Seti sent Bakenkhonsu and 
myself to Tanis to see Pharaoh and to say to him, 

‘I seek nothing for myself and I forget those evils which you 
would have worked on me through jealousy. But I say unto you 
that if you will not let these strangers go great and terrible things 
shall befall you and all Egypt. Therefore, hear my prayer and 
let them go.’ 

Now Bakenkhonsu and I came before Pharaoh and we saw that 
he was greatly aged, for his hair had gone grey about his temples 
and the flesh hung in bags beneath his eyes. Also not for one 
minute could he stay still. 

‘Is your lord, and are you also of the servants of this Hebrew 
prophet whom the Egyptians worship as a god because he has done 
them so much ill?’ he asked. ‘It may well be so, since I hear 
that my cousin Seti keeps an Israelitish witch in his house, who 
wards off from him all the plagues that have smitten the rest of 
Egypt, and that to him has fled also Ki the Kherheb, my magician, 
Moreover, I hear that in payment for these wizardries he has been 
promised the throne of Egypt by many fickle and fearful ones 
among my people. Let him be careful lest I lift him up higher 
than he hopes, who already have enough of traitors in this land ; 
and you two with him.’ 

Now I said nothing who saw that the man was mad, but 
Bakenkhonsu laughed out loud and answered, 

“O Pharaoh, I know little, but I know this although I be old, 
namely, that after men have ceased to speak your name I shall still 
hold converse with the wearer of the Double Crown in Egypt. Now 
will you let these Hebrews go, or will you bring death upon Egypt ?’ 

Pharaoh glared at him and answered, ‘I will not let them go,’ 

‘Why not, Pharaoh. Tell me, for I am curious.’ 

“Because I cannot,’ he answered with a groan. ‘ Because 
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something stronger than myself forces me to deny their prayer, 
Begone !’ 

So we went, and this was the last time that I looked upon 
Amenmeses at Tanis. 

As we left the chamber I saw the Hebrew prophet entering the 
presence. Afterwards a rumour reached us that he had threatened 
to kill all the people in Egypt, but that still Pharaoh would not let 
the Israelites depart. Indeed, it was said that he had told the 
prophet that if he appeared before him any more he should be put 
to death. 

Now we journeyed back to Memphis with all these tidings and 
made report to Seti. When Merapi heard them she went half 
mad, weeping and wringing her hands. I asked her what she feared, 
She answered death, which was near to all of us. I said, 

‘ If so, there are worse things, Lady.’ 

‘ For you mayhap who are faithful and good in your own fashion, 
but not for me. Do you not understand, friend Ana, that I am 
one who has broken the law of the God I was taught to worship ?’ 

‘ And which of us is there who has not broken the law of the 
god we were taught to worship, Lady ? If in truth you have done 
anything of the sort by flying from a murderous villain to one who 
loves you well, which I do not believe, surely there is forgiveness 
for such sins as this.’ 

‘ Aye, perhaps, but, alas! the thing is blacker far. Have you 
forgotten what I did? Dressed in the robes of Isis I worshipped 
in the temple of Isis with my boy playing the part of Horus on my 
bosom. It is a crime that can never be forgiven to a Hebrew 
woman, Ana, for my God is a jealous God. Yet it is true that Ki 
tricked me.’ 

‘If he had not, Lady, I think there would have been none of 
us left to trick, seeing that the people were crazed with dread of the 
darkness and believed that it could be lifted by you alone, as indeed 
happened,’ I added somewhat doubtfully. 

‘More of Ki’s tricks! Oh! do you not understand that the 
lifting of the darkness at that moment was Ki’s work, because he 
wished the people to believe that I am indeed a sorceress.’ 

‘Why ?’ I asked. 

‘I do not know. Perhaps that one day he may find a victim 
to bind to the altar in his place. At least I know well that it is 
I who must pay the price, I and my flesh and blood, whatever Ki 
may promise, ’ and she looked at the sleeping child. 
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‘Do not be afraid, Lady,’ I said. ‘Ki has left the palace and 
you will see him no more.’ 

‘Yes, because the Prince was angry with him about the trick 
in the temple of Isis. Therefore suddenly he went, or pretended to 
go, for how can one tell where such a ma: may really be? But 
he will come back again. Bethink you, Ki was the greatest 
magician in Egypt; even old Bakenkhonsu can remember none 
like to him. Then he matches himself against the prophets of 
my people and fails.’ 

‘But did he fail, Lady? What they did he did, sending 
among the Israelites the plagues that your prophets had sent 
among us.’ 

‘Yes, some of them, but he was outpaced, or feared to be out- 
paced at last. Is Kia man to forget that? And if Kichances really 
to believe that I am his adversary and his master at this black 
work, as because of what happened in the temple of Amon thousands 
believe to-day, will he not mete me my own measure soon or late ? 
Oh! I fear Ki, Ana, and I fear the people of Egypt, and were it 
not for my lord beloved I would flee away into the wilderness with 
my son, and get me out of this haunted land! Hush! he wakes.’ 

From this time forward unti] the sword fell there was great 
dread in Egypt. None seemed to know exactly what they dreaded, 
but all thought that it had to do with death. People went about 
mournfully looking over their shoulders as though someone were 
following them, and at night they gathered together in knots and 
talked in whispers. Only the Hebrews seemed to be glad and 
happy. Moreover, they were making preparations for something 
new and strange. Thus those Israelitish women who dwelt in 
Memphis began to sell what property they had and to borrow of the 
Egyptians. Especially did they ask for the loan of jewels, saying 
that they were about to celebrate a feast and wished to look fine 
in the eyes of their countrymen. None refused them what they 
asked because all were afraid of them. They even came to the 
palace and begged her ornaments from Merapi, although she was 
a countrywoman of their own who had showed them much kindness, 
Yes, and seeing that her son wore a little gold circlet on his hair, 
one of them begyed that also, nor did she say her nay. But, as 
it chanced, the Prince entered, and seeing the woman with this 
royal badge in her hand, grew very angry and forced her to restore it. 

‘What is the use of crowns without heads to wear them ?’ 
she sneered, and fled away laughing, with all that she had gathered. 
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After she had heard that saying Merapi grew even sadder 
and more distraught than she was before, and from her the trouble 
crept to Seti. He too became sad and ill at ease, though when I 
asked him why he vowed he did not know, but supposed it was 
because some new plague drew near. 

“ Yet,’ he added, ‘as I have made shift to live through nine of 
them, I do not know why I should fear a tenth.’ 

Still he did fear it, so much so that he consulted Bakenkhonsu 
as to whether there were any means by which the anger of the 
gods could be averted. 

Bakenkhonsu laughed and said he thought not, since always if the 
gods were not angry about one thing they were angry about 
another. Having made the world they did nothing but quarrel 
with it, or with other gods who had a hand in its fashioning, and of 
these quarrels men were the victims. 

‘Bear your woes, Prince,’ he added, ‘if any come, for ere the 
Nile has risen another fifty times at most, whether they have or 
have not been, will be the same to you.’ 

‘Then you think that when we go west we die indeed, and that 
Osiris is but another name for the sunset, Bakenkhonsu. 

The old Councillor shook his great head, and answered, 

“No. If ever you should lose one whom you greatly love, take 
comfort, Prince, for I do not think that life ends with death. Death 
is the nurse that puts it to sleep, no more, and in the morning it 
will wake again to travel through another day with those who have 
companioned it from the beginning.’ 

‘Where do all the days lead it to at last, Bakenkhonsu ? ’ 

‘ Ask that of Ki; I do not know.’ 

‘To set with Ki, I am angered with him,’ said, the Prince, and 
went away. 

‘ Not without reason, I think,’ mused Bakenkhonsu, but when I 
asked him what he meant, he would not or could not tell me. 

So the gloom deepened and the palace, which had been merry 
in its way, became sad. None knew what was coming, but all 
knew that something was coming and stretched out their hands to 
strive to protect that which they loved best from the stroke of the 
warring gods. In the case of Seti and Merapi this was their son, 
now a beautiful little lad who could run and prattle, one too of 
a strange health and vigour for a child of the inbred race of the 
Ramessids. Never for a minute was this boy allowed to be out of 
the sight of one or other of his parents ; indeed I saw little of Seti 
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in those days and all our learned studies came to nothing, because 
he was ever concerned with Merapi in playing nurse to this son of his. 
When Userti was told of it, she said in the hearing of a friend 


of mine, 
‘Without a doubt that is because he trains his bastard to fill 


the throne of Egypt.’ 
But, alas! all that the little Seti was doomed to fill was a coffin. 


It was a still, hot evening, so hot that Merapi had bid the nurse 
bring the child’s bed and set it between two pillars of the great 
portico. There on the bed he slept, lovely as Horus the divine. 
She sat by his side in a chair that had feet shaped like to those of 
an antelope. Seti walked up and down the terrace beyond the 
portico leaning on my shoulder, and talking by snatches of this or 
that. Occasionally as he passed he would stay for a while to make 
sure by the bright moonlight that all was well with Merapi and the 
child, as of late it had become a habit with him to do. Then with- 
out speaking, for fear lest he should awake the boy, he would smile 
at Merapi, who sat there brooding, her head resting on her hand, 
and pass on. 

The night was very still. The palm leaves did not rustle, no 
jackals were stirring, and even the shrill-voiced insects had ceased 
their cries. Moreover, the great city below was quiet as a home 
of the dead. It was as though the sight of some advancing doom 
* scared the world to silence. For without doubt doom was in the 
air, All felt it down to the nurse woman, who cowered close as she 
dared to the chair of her mistress, and even in that heat shivered 
from time to time. 

Presently little Seti awoke, and began to pratile about something 
he had dreamed. 

‘What did you dream, my son ?’ asked his father. 

‘I dreamed,’ he answered in his baby talk, ‘that a woman, 
dressed as Mother was in the temple, took me by the hand and led 
me into the air. I looked down, and saw you and Mother with 
white faces and crying. I began to cry too, but the woman with the 
feather cap told me not as she was taking me to a beautiful big star 
where Mother would soon come to find me.’ 

The Prince and I looked at each other and Merapi feigned to 
busy herself with hushing the child to sleep again. It drew towards 
midnight and still no one seemed minded to go to rest. Old Baken- 
khonsu appeared and began to say something about the night being 
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very strange and unrestful, when, suddenly, a little bat that was 
flitting to and fro above us fell upon his head and thence to the 
ground. We looked at it, and saw that it was dead. 

‘Strange that the creature should have died thus,’ said Baken- 
khonsu, when, behold! another fell to the ground near by. The 
black kitten which belonged to little Seti saw it fall and darted 
from beside his bed where it was sleeping. Before ever it reached 
the bat, the creature wheeled round, stood upon its hind legs, scratch- 
ing at the air about it, then uttered one pitiful cry and fell over 
dead. 

We stared at it, when suddenly far away a dog howled in a very 
piercing fashion. Then a cow began to bale as these beasts do 
when they have lost their calves. Next, quite close at hand but 
without the gates, there arose the ear-curdling cry of a woman in 
agony, which on the instant seemed to be echoed from every quarter, 
till the air was full of wailing. 

“Oh, Seti! Seti!’ exclaimed Merapi, in a voice that was rather 
a hiss than a whisper, ‘look at your son !’ 

We sprang to where the babe lay, and looked. He had awakened 
and was staring upward with wide-opened eyes and frozen face. The 
fear, if such it were, passed from his features, though still he stared. 
He rose to his little feet, always looking upwards. Then a smile 
came upon his face, a most beautiful smile; he stretched out his 
arms, as though to clasp one who bent down towards him, and fell 
backwards—quite dead. 

Seti stood still as a statue; we all stood still, even Merapi. 
Then she bent down, and lifted the body of the boy. 

“Now, my lord,’ she said, ‘ there has fallen on you that sorrow 
which Jabez my uncle warned you would come, if ever you had 
aught to do with me. Now the curse of Israel has pierced my 
heart, and now our child, as Ki the evil prophesied, has grown too 
great for greetings, or even for farewells.’ 

Thus she spoke in a cold and quiet voice, as one might speak 
of something long expected or foreseen, then made her reverence 
to the Prince, and departed, bearing the body of the child. Never, 
I think, did Merapi seem more beautiful to me than in this, her 
hour of bereavement, since now through her woman’s loveliness 
shone out some shadow of the soul within. Indeed, such were her 
eyes and such her movements that well might it have been a spirit 
and not a woman who departed from us with that which had been 
her son. 
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Seti leaned on my shoulder looking at the empty bed, and the 
scared nurse who still sat behind, and I felt a tear drop upon my 
hand. Old Bakenkhonsu lifted his massive face, and looked at 
him. 

‘ Grieve not over much, Prince,’ hesaid, ‘ since, ere as many years 
as I have lived out have come and gone, this child will be forgotten 
and his mother will be forgotten, and even you, O Prince, will live 
but as a name that once was great in Egypt. And then, O Prince, 
elsewhere the game will begin afresh, and what you have lost shall be 
found anew, and the sweeter for its sheltering from the vile breath of 
men. Ki’s magic is not all a lie, or if his is, mine holds some shadow 
of the truth, and when he said to you yonder in Tanis that not for 
nothing were you named “ Lord of Re-births,” he spoke words that 
you should find comfortable to-night.’ 

‘I thank you, Councillor,’ said Seti, and turning, followed Merapi. 

‘ Now I suppose we shall have more deaths,’ I exclaimed, scarcely 
knowing what I said in my sorrow. 

‘I think not, Ana,’ answered Bakenkhonsu, ‘ since the shield of 
Jabez, or of his god, is over us. Always he foretold that trouble 
would come to Merapi, and to Seti through Merapi, but that is all.’ 

I glanced at the kitten. 


“It strayed here from the town three days ago, Ana. And 
the bats also may have flown from the town. Hark to the wailing ! 
Was ever such a sound heard before in Egypt ?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
JABEZ SELLS HORSES. 


BAKENKHONSU was right. Save the son of Seti alone, none died 

who dwelt in or about his house, though elsewhere all the first-born 

of Egypt lay dead, and the first-born of the beasts also. When this 

came to be known throughout the land a rage seized the Egyptians 

against Merapi, who, they remembered, had called down woe on 

Egypt after she had been forced to pray in the temple and, as they 
elieved, to lift the darkness from Memphis. 

Bakenkhonsu and I and others who loved her pointed out that 
her own child kad died with the rest. To this it was answered, 
and here I thought I saw the fingers of Userti and of Ki, that 
it was nothing, since witches did not love children. Moreover, 
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they said she could have as many as she liked and when she liked, 
making them to look like children out of clay figures and to grow 
up into evil spirits to torment the land. Lastly, people swore that 
she had been heard to say that, although to do it she must kill her 
own lord’s son, she would not on that account forego her vengeance 
on the Egyptians, who once had treated her as a slave and murdered 
her father. Further, the Israelites themselves, or some of them, 
mayhap Laban among them, were reported to have told the 
Egyptians that it was the sorceress who had bewitched Prince 
Seti who brought such great troubles on them. 

So it happened that the Egyptians came to hate Merapi, who of all 
women was the sweetest and the most to be loved, and to her 
other supposed crimes, added this also, that by her witcheries she 
had stolen the heart of Seti away from his lawful wife and made 
him to turn that lady, the Royal Princess of Egypt, even from his 
gates, so that she was forced to dwell alone at Tanis. For in all 
these matters none blamed Seti, whom everyone in Egypt loved, 
because it was known that he would have dealt with the Israelites 
in a very different fashion, and thus averted all the woes that had 
desolated the ancient land of Khem. As for this matter of the 
Hebrew girl with the big eyes who chanced to have thrown a spell 
upon him, that was his ill-fortune, nothing more. Amongst the 
many women with whom they believed he filled his house, as was 
the way of princes, it was not strange that one favourite should 
be a witch. Indeed, I am certain that only because he was known 
to love her, was Merapi saved from death by poison or some other 
secret fashion, at any rate for a while. 

Now came the glad tidings that the pride of Pharaoh was broken 
at last (for his first-born child had died with the others), or that 
the cloud of madness had lifted from his brain, whichever it might 
be, and that he had decreed that the Children of Israel might depart 
from Egypt when and whither they would. Then the people 
breathed again, seeing hope that their miseries might end. 

It was at this time that Jabez appeared once more at Memphis, 
driving a number of chariot horses, which he said he wished to 
sell to the Prince, as he did not desire them to pass into any 
other hands. He was admitted and stated the price of his horses, 
according to which they must have been beasts of great value. 

‘Why do you wish to sell your horses ?’ asked Seti. 

‘Because I go with my people into lands where there is little 
water and there they might die, O Prince.’ 
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‘I will buy the horses. See to it, Ana,’ said Seti, although 
I knew well that already he had more than he needed. 

The Prince rose to show that the interview was ended, whereon 
Jabez, who was bowing his thanks, said hurriedly, 

‘TI rejoice to learn, O Royal One, that things have befallen as I 
foretold, or rather was bidden to foretell, and that the troubles 
which have afflicted Egypt have passed by your dwelling.’ 

‘Then you rejoice to learn a falsehood, Hebrew, since the worst 
of those troubles has made its home here. My son is dead,’ and he 
turned away. 

Jabez lifted his shifty eyes from the floor and glanced at him. 

‘Prince,’ he said, ‘I know and grieve because this loss has 
cut you to the heart. Yet it was no fault of mine or of my people. 
If you think, you will remember that both when I built a wall of 
protection about this place because of your good deeds to Israel, 
O Prince, and before, I warned, and caused you to be warned, that 
if you and my niece, Moon of Israel, came together a great trouble 
might fall on you through her who, having become the woman of 
an Egyptian in defiance of command, must bear the fate of Egyptian 
women.’ 

‘It may beso,’ said the Prince. ‘ The matter is not one of which 
I care to talk. If this death was wrought by the magic of your 
wizards I have only this to say—that it is an ill payment to me in 
return for all that I have striven to do on behalf of the Hebrews. 
Yet, what else could I expect from such a people in such a world ? 
Farewell.’ 

* One prayer, O Prince. I would ask your leave to speak with my 
niece, Merapi.’ 

“She is veiled. Since the murder of her child by wizardry, she 
sees no man.’ 

‘Still I think she will see her uncle, O Prince.’ 

‘What then do you wish to say to her ?’ 

‘O Prince, through the clemency of Pharoah we poor slaves 
are about to leave the land of Egypt never to return. Therefore, 
if my niece remains behind, it is natural that I should wish to bid 
her farewell, and to confide to her certain matters connected with 
our race and family, which she might desire to pass on to her 
children.’ 

Now, when he heard this word ‘ children’ Seti softened. 

‘I do not trust you,’ he said. ‘ You may be charged with more 
of your Hebrew curses against Merapi, or you may say words to 
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her that will make her even unhappier than she is. Yet if you 
would wish to see her in my presence——’ 

‘My lord Prince, I will not trouble you so far. Farewell. Be 
pleased to convey -——’ 

‘ Or if that does not suit you,’ interrupted Seti, ‘in the presence 
of Ana here you can do so, unless she refuses to receive you.’ 

Jabez reflected for a moment, and answered, 

‘Then in the presence of Ana let it be, since he is a man who 
knows when to be silent.’ 

Jabez made obeisance and departed, and at a sign from the 
Prince I followed him. Presently we were ushered into the chamber 
of the lady Merapi, where she sat looking most sad and lonely, with 
a veil of black upon her head. 

‘Greeting, my uncle,’ she said, after glancing at me, whose 
presence I think she understood. ‘Are you the bearer of more 
prophecies ? I pray not, since your last were overtrue,’ and she 
touched the black veil with her finger. 

‘I am the bearer of tidings, and of a prayer, Niece. The tidings 
are that the people of Israel are about to leave Egypt. The prayer, 
which is also a command, is—that you make ready to accompany 
them——’ 

“To Laban ?’ she asked, looking up. 

‘No, my niece. Laban would not wish as a wife one who has 
been the mistress of an Egyptian, but to play your part, however 
humble, in the fortunes of our people.’ 

“Tam glad that Laban does not wish what he never could obtain, 
my uncle. Tell me, I pray you, why should I hearken to this 
prayer, or this command ?’ 

- “For a good reason, niece—that your life hangs on it. Hereto- 
fore you have been suffered to take your heart’s desire. But if 
you bide in Egypt where you have no longer a mission to fulfil, 
having done all that was sought of you in keeping the mind of your 
lover, the Prince Seti, true to the cause of Israel, you will surely 
die.’ 

‘You mean that our people will kill me ?’ 

“No, not our people. Still, you will die.’ 

She took a step towards him, and looked him in the eyes, 

* You are certain that I shall die, my uncle ?’ 

‘I am, or at least others are certain.’ 

Now she laughed ; it was the first time I had seen her laugh 
for several moons. 

‘Then I will stay here,’ she said. 
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Jabez stared at her. 

‘I thought that you loved this Egyptian, who indeed is 
worthy of any woman’s love,’ he muttered into his beard. 

‘Perhaps it is because I love him that I wish to die. I have 
given him all I have to give; there is nothing left of my poor 
treasure except what will bring trouble and misfortune on his 
head. Therefore the greater the love—and it is more great than 
all those pyramids massed to one—the greater the need that it 
should be buried for a while. Do you understand ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘T understand only that you are a very strange woman, different 
from any other that I have known.’ 

‘My child, who was slain with the rest, was all the world to me, 
and I would be where he is. Do you understand now ?’ 

* You would leave your life, in which, being young, you may have 
more children, to lie in a tomb with your dead son?’ he asked 
slowly, like one astonished. 

‘I only care for life while it can serve him whom I love, and 
if a day comes when he sits upon the throne how will a daughter 
of the hated Israelites serve him then ? Also I do not wish for more 
children. Living or dead, he that is gone owns all my heart ; 
there is no room in it for others. That love at least is pure and 
perfect, and having been embalmed by death, can never change. 
Moreover, it is not in a tomb that I shall lie with him, or so I believe. 
The faith of these Egyptians which we despise tells of a life eternal 
in the heavens, and thither I would go to seek that which is lost, 
and to wait that which is left behind awhile.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Jabez. ‘ For my part I do not trouble myself with 
these problems, who find in a life temporal on the earth enough to 
fill my thoughts and hands. Yet, Merapi, you are a rebel, and 
whether in heaven or on earth, how are rebels received by the king 
against whom they have rebelled 2’ 

“You say I am a rebel,’ she said, turning on him with flashing 
eyes. ‘Why? Because I would not dishonour myself by marrying 
a man I hate, one also who is a murderer, and because while I live 
I will not desert a man whom I love to return to those who have 
done me naught but evil. Did God then make women to be sold 
like cattle of the field for the pleasure and the profit of him who 
can pay the highest ?’ 

“It seems so,’ said Jabez, spreading out his hands. 

‘It seems that you think so, who fashion God as you would wish 
him to be, but for my part I do not believe it, and if I did, I should 
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seek another king. My uncle, I appeal from the priest and the 
elder to That which made both them and me, and by Its judgment 
I will stand or fall.’ 

‘ Always a very dangerous thing to do,’ reflected Jabez aloud, 
‘since the priest is apt to take the law into his own hands before 
the cause can be pleaded elsewhere. Still, whoam I that I should 
set up my reasonings against one who can grind Amon to powder 
in his own sanctuary, and who therefore may have warrant for all 
she thinks and does ?’ 

Merapi stamped her foot. 

“You know well it was you who brought me the command to 
dare the god Amon in his temple. It was not I—-—-’ she began, 

‘I do know,’ replied Jabez, waving his hand. ‘ I know also that 
is what every wizard says, whatever his nation or his gods, and what 
no one ever believes. Thus because, having faith, you obeyed the 
command and through you Amon was smitten, among both the 
Israelites and the Egyptians you are held to be the greatest sorceress 
that has looked upon the Nile, and that is a dangerous repute, my 
niece.’ 

‘One to which I lay no claim, and never sought.’ 

* Just so, but which all the same has come to you. Well, know- 
ing as without doubt you do all that will soon befall in Egypt, and 
having been warned, if you needed warning, of the danger with 
which you yourself are threatened, you still refuse to obey this 
second command which it is my duty to deliver to you ?’ 

‘T refuse.’ 

‘Then on your own head be it, and farewell. Oh! I would 
add that there is certain property in cattle, and the fruit of lands 
which descends to you from your father. In the event of your 
death——’ 

‘Take it all, my uncle, and may it prosper you. Farewell.’ 

‘A great woman, friend Ana, and a beautiful,’ said the old 
Hebrew, after he had watched her go. ‘I grieve that I shall never 
see her again, and, indeed, that no one will see her for very long ; for, 
remember, she is my niece of whom I am fond. Now I too must be 
going, having completed my errand. All good fortune to you, 
Ana. You are no longer a soldier, are you? No? Believe me, it 
is as well, as you will learn. My homage to the Prince. Think 
of me at times, when you grow old, and not unkindly, seeing that 
I have served you as best I could, and your master also, who I hope 
will soon find again that which he lost awhile ago.’ 
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‘Her Highness, Princess Userti,’ I suggested. 

‘The Princess Userti amongst other things, Ana. Tell the 
Prince, if he should deem them costly, that those horses which I 
sold him are really of the finest Syrian blood, and of a strain that 
my family has owned for generations. If you should chance to 
have any friend whose welfare you desire, let him not go into the 
desert soldiering during the next few moons, especially if Pharaoh 
be in command. Nay, I know nothing, but it is a season of great 
storm. Farewell, friend Ana, and again farewell.’ 

‘Now what did he mean by that ?’ thought I to myself, as I 
departed to make my report to Seti. But no answer to the question 
rose in my mind. 

Very soon I began to understand. It appeared that at length 
the Israelites were leaving Egypt, a vast horde of them, and with 
them tens of thousands of Arabs of various tribes who worshipped 
their god and were, some of them, descended from the people of 
the Hyksos, the shepherds who once ruled in Egypt. That this 
was true was proved to us by the tidings which reached us that all 
the Hebrew women who dwelt in Memphis, even those of them, who 
were married to Egyptians, had departed from the city, leaving 
behind them their men and sometimes their children. Indeed, 
before these went, certain of them who had been her friends visited 
Merapi and asked her if she were not coming also. She shook her 
head as she replied, 

“Why do you go? Are you so fond of journeyings in the 
desert that for the sake of them you are ready never again to look 
upon the men you love and the children of your bodies ?’ 

‘No, Lady,’ they answered, weeping. ‘ We are happy here in 
white-walled Memphis and here, listening to the murmur of Nile, 
we would grow old and die, rather than strive to keep house in 
some desert tent with a stranger or alone. Yet fear drives us 
hence.’ 

‘Fear of what ?’ 

* Of the Egyptians, who, when they come to understand all that 
they have suffered at our hands in return for the wealth and shelter 
which they have given us for many generations, whereby we have 
grown from a handful into a great people, will certainly kill any 
Israelite whom they find left among them. Also we fear the 
curses of our priests who bid us to depart.’ 

‘Then J should fear these things also ?’ said Merapi. 

‘Not so, Lady, seeing that being the only beloved of the Prince 
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of Egypt who, rumour tells us, will soon be Pharaoh of Egypt, 
by him you will be protected from the anger of the Egyptians, 
And being, as all know well, the greatest sorceress in the world, 
the overthrower of Amon-Ra the mighty, and one who by sacrificing 
her child was able to ward away every plague from the household 
where she dwelt, you have naught to fear from priests and their 
magic.’ 

Then Merapi sprang up, bidding them to leave her to her fate 
and to be gone to their own, which they did hastily enough, fearing 
lest she should cast some spell upon them. So it came about that 
presently the fair Moon of Israel and certain children of mixed 
blood were all of the Hebrew race that were left in Egypt. Then, 
notwithstanding the miseries and misfortunes that during the past 
few years by terror, death, and famine had reduced them to perhaps 
one half of their number, the people of Egypt rejoiced with a great 
joy. 

In every temple of every god processions were held and offerings 
made by those who had anything left to offer, while the statues 
of the gods were dressed in fine new garments and hung about with 
garlandings of flowers. Moreover, on the Nile and on the sacred 
lakes boats floated to and fro, adorned with lanterns as at the feast 
of the Rising of Osiris. As titular high-priest of Amon, an office 
of which he could not be deprived while he lived, Prince Seti attended 
these demonstrations, which indeed he must do, in the great temple 
of Memphis, whither I accompanied him. When the ceremonies 
were over he led the procession through the masses of the wor- 
shippers, clad in his splendid sacerdotal robes, whereon every throat 
of the thousands present there greeted him in a shout of thunder 
as ‘Pharaoh!’ or at least as Pharaoh’s heir. 

When at length the shouting died, he turned upon them and said, 

‘Friends, if you would send me to be of the company that 
sits at the table of Osiris and not at Pharaoh’s feasts, you will 
repeat this foolish greeting, whereof our Lord Amenmeses will 
hear with little joy.’ 

In the silence that followed a voice called out, 

‘Have no fear, O Prince, while the Hebrew witch sleeps night 
by night upon your bosom. She who could smite Egypt with so 
many plagues can certainly shelter you from harm’; whereon 
the roars of acclamation went up again. 

It was on the following day that Bakenkhonsu the aged returned 
with more tidings from Tanis, where he had been on a visit. It 
seemed that a great council had been held there in the largest 
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hall of one of the largest temples. At this council, which was open 
to all the people, Amenmeses had given report on the matter of the 
Israelites, who, he stated, were departing in their thousands. Also 
offerings were made to appease the angry gods of Egypt. When 
the ceremony was finished, but before the company broke up in a 
heavy mood, her Highness the Princess Userti rose in her place, 
and addressed Pharaoh. 

‘ By the spirits of our fathers,’ she cried, ‘and more especially 
by that of the good god Meneptah, my begetter, I ask of you, 
Pharaoh, and I ask of you, O people, whether the affront that has 
been put upon us by these Hebrew slaves and their magicians is 
one that the proud land of Egypt should be called upon to bear ? 
Our gods have been smitten and defied ; woes great and terrible, 
such as history tells not of, have fallen upon us through magic ; 
tens of thousands, from the first-born child of Pharaoh down, have 
perished in a gingle night. And now these Hebrews, who have 
murdered them by sorcery, for they are sorcerers all, men and 
women together, especially oneof them who sits at Memphis, of whom 
I will not speak because she has wrought me private harm, by the 
decree of Pharaoh are to be suffered to leave the land. More, they 
are to take with them all their cattle, all their threshed corn, all the 
treasure they have hoarded for generations, and all the ornaments 
of price and wealth that they have wrung by terror from our people, 
borrowing that which they never purpose to return. Therefore 
I, the Royal Princess of Egypt, would ask of Pharaoh, is this the 
decree of Pharaoh ? ’ 

Now, said Bakenkhonsu, Pharaoh sat with hanging head upon 
his throne and made no answer. 

‘Pharaoh does not speak,’ went on Userti. ‘Then I ask, is this 
the decree of the Council of Pharaoh and of the people of Egypt ? 
There is still a great army in Egypt, hundreds of chariots and 
thousands of footmen. Is this army to sit still while these slaves 
depart into the desert there to rouse our enemies of Syria against 
us and return with them to butcher us ?’ 

At these words, continued Bakenkhonsu, from all that multitude 
there went up a shout of ‘ No.’ 

‘The people say No. What saith Pharaoh ?’ cried Userti. 

There followed a silence, till suddenly Amenmeses rose and spoke, 

‘Have it as you will, Princess, and on your head and the heads 
of all these whom you have stirred up let the evil fall if evil comes, 
though I think it is your husband, the Prince Seti, who should stand 
where you stand and put up this prayer in your place.’ 
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‘My husband, the Prince Seti, is tied to Memphis by a rope of 
witch’s hair, or so they tell me,’ she sneered, while the people 
murmured in assent. 

‘I know not,’ went on Amenmeses, ‘but this I know that 
always the Prince would have let these Hebrews go from among 
us, and at times, as sorrow followed sorrow, I have thought that he 
was right. Truly more than once I also would have let them go, 
but ever some strength, I know not what, descended on my heart, 
turning it to stone, and wrung from me words that I did not desire 
to utter. Even now I would let them go, but all of you are against 
me, and, perchance, if I withstand you, I shall pay for it with my life 
and throne. Captains, command that my armies be made ready, 
and let them assemble here at Tanis that I myself may lead them 
after the people of Israel and share their dangers.’ 

Then with a mighty shouting the company broke up, so that 
at the last all were gone and only Pharaoh remained seated upon 
his throne, staring at the ground with the air, said Bakenkhonsu, 
rather of one who is dead than of a living king about to wage war 
upon his foes. 

To all of these words the Prince listened in silence, but when 
they were finished he looked up and asked, 

‘What think you, Bakenkhonsu ?’ 

‘I think, O Prince,’ answered the wise old man, ‘that her 
Highness did ill to stir up this matter, though doubtless she spoke 
with the voices of the priests and of the army, against which Pharaoh 
was not strong enough to stand.’ 

‘What you think, I think,’ said Seti. 

At this moment the lady Merapi entered. 

“I hear, my lord,’ she said, ‘that Pharaoh purposes to pursue 
the people of Israel with his host. I come to pray my lord that 
he will not join himself to the host of Pharaoh.’ 

“It is but natural, Lady, that you should not wish me to make 
war upon your kin, and to speak truth I have no mind that way,’ 
replied Seti, and, turning, left the chamber with her. 

‘She is not thinking of her kin but of her lover’s life,’ said 
Bakenkhonsu. ‘ She is not a witch as they declare, but it is true that 
she knows what we do not.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ it is true.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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